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Dollars Drop with the Leaves 


By Wilber J. Fraser 











URPRISING 
LUES 


in POWER FARMING EQUIPMENT 


in 1914 in 1932 
A wight of the tractors of 1914 $1450 Would Buy $1 450 W ill Buy 
and 1932 shows the great improvement that 
has been made in tractor design, efficiency,and TH IS TR ACTO Q TH | 5 TRACTOR 


utility. The tractor of 1914, while it was the 
best to be had at the time, was practically a 
stationary engine mounted on a tractor truck 
It handled the belt jobs for which portable 
engines had been used, and the traction fea 
ture gave it limited drawbar utility for plow 
ing and disking. 


The tractor of that day had a slow-speed, 
one-cylinder engine with open water-cooling 
system and dry battery make-and break igni- 
tion; a single forward speed with frictior 
drive reverse; winding drum steering device 
plain bearings; and cast gears throughout 











International Harvester 2-Plow 


The Farmall Tractor of Today Trac Id ae 
‘ a 1914 
f J a McCormick- Deering Farmall 2-Plow Tractor of 1932 


The 1932 Farmall Tractor 1s vastly supe 

rior in every respect. It handles all the power O ( PF 

jobs on the average farm. It has a power take n y U S ALL THE FOLLOWING 
off for operating pulled machines. It is mad 

of the best materials. It has a modern heavy s 7 POWER FARMING EQUIPMENT 
duty four-cylinder engine with high-tension 
magneto, air cleaner, and closed radiator-cool 
ing system; an automobile type of differen 
tial, three-speed transmission running in oil, 
and antr-friction bearings throughout 








McCormick- 
Deering 
2-Furrow 
Tractor Plow 
Yet, with all these improvements, the 
Farmall sells for a price so far below that of 
the tractor of 1914 that with the difference 
a purchaser can buy in addition all the mod 
ern power-operated machines shown at the 
right or an equal value in other machines aang y 
ie ceed —" ecring 6-foot 
rl acte all cases 
{Prices f. 0. b. factory 1n all cases.} Prenae Bak 


Harrow 


Patented Triple Control 


Remember that the McCormick-Deering 
Farmall 1s the original, true, all-purpose tractor 
wath patented features that no other so-called 
all-purpose power can possibly have. Ask the 
McCormick - Deering dealer about the pat 
ented triple control, by which the steering, 
the shifting of cultivator gangs when cult: 
vating, and square-turn of the tractor are all 
controlled through the steering wheel. Don't 
be deceived by any imitation. Keep the full 
name in mind—‘“if it isn’t a McCormick —., 
Deering it isn’t a Farmall.” And remember |e erg 
that the International Harvester crop price 
guaranty now applies not only to tractors 
but to all tractor-operated machines 


! 8.) 
° G News! wae” cones 
Heres Bi MOioes Aut MTonmicn-DEERING 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER S Macnines OPERATED THROUGH 


CROP PRICE = RacrorHircw Power lace -Orr 
GUARANTY or Tractor Bett Puuey 


ASK THE DEALER FOR INFORMATION 


Corn Planter 









McCormick- 
Deering 8-inch 
Feed Grinder 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


f AMERI 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Of AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 
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July, 1932 
E never expected to print a = 
better motor truck story than 
the one that appeared on this page over a year ago. (A 


load of 73 hogs trucked 500 miles from near Omaha to Chicago 
in 24 hours, you remember.) But here is one about tom turkeys 

5,350 pounds of them. They traveled 1,200 miles, from 
Parker, Colo., to Chicago, by truck. Live birds, they were. 

The birds brought their grower, William Boegel, almost twice 
as much as he would have 
received if he had _ sold 
locally. They sold for 20 
cents a pound in Chicago. 
The truck started Saturday 
morning at 9.30 and got to 
Chicago Monday at 2 p. m. 
The expense of the trip 
was less than half the cost of shipping by express. 

Each year sees a new record on amount of livestock trucked 
to market. In 1924, the figure for 17 terminal markets was a 
little over five million head; in 1931, truck shipments totaled 
over 21 million head at the same markets. Those figures repre- 
sent only a small part of truck shipments, for small packing 
plants in the Corn Belt get all their stock by truck. Railroads 
in the Middle West now handle livestock direct from the farm 
to terminal market by combination of truck and rail hook-up. 


Ciry ordinances are making milk houses spring 
up on quite a few dairy farms where milk houses never did 


well before. The 


the hand and wrist. Neck and shoulders 
differ so that one type of collar won’t fit all horses. A good 
collar pad helps to fill in loose spaces and give even distribution 
of the pull. If there is a gall or sore shoulder, cut a hole in the 
pad a little larger than the sore to ease the pressure of the 
collar, then use a good gall cure. Sore shoulders increase your 
power and labor costs by slowing up the work. 


Om in a trac- 
tor or auto ddées something 
more than lubricate. It also 


Top ics in Season sls the sac “betwen 


The fact that two different 

oils have the same S. A. E. 
rating doesn’t mean that they will seal this space equally well. 
One may break down more readily than the other, and that 
means some of the compression is lost; leaks past the piston. 
Reduced power is the result. That means higher fuel cost. The 
extra cost of good oil is more than saved on fuel. 


Winn comes just as cheap as ever and the 
windmill remains an economical source of power for pumping 
water. Some folks get more help from a windmill than others 
do, however. Here’s one man with windmill on a hill 200 yards 
from the barnyard. He has a wire running down the hill to the 
barn, so he can put the windmill to work, or throw it out of 
the wind, by 
turning a crank. 





Twin City Milk 
Producers Asso- 
ciation is mak- 
ing it easy for 
these first-tim- 
ers by having a 
manufacturer 
produce a low- 
cost house that 
comes all ready 
to bolt together. 
Fight pieces 
make the house. 
The walls and 
roof are well 
insulated, the 
windows are 
glazed, the wood 
is painted with 
one coat of lead 








Mr. Lindeman had just aed 176 ‘iow that he bad senlied 300 miles os ‘Deans, Iowa, 
to Chicago in ten hours 


Another man 
has a float in 
the water tank 
that turns the 
mill on when 
the water is low, 
and off when 
tank is filled. 
Thus the wind- 
mill works au- 
tomatically. 
Still another 
user has the 
windmill pump 
from a second 
well about 200 
yards away by 
use of beams 
and wires which 
can be arranged 








and oil when it 
is delivered. 


readily and at 
little cost. Want directions for doing this ? 











Green slate roofing is put on in the factory. 





By pooling the orders, the association is 
able to sell the houses to members at a 
surprisingly low cost. Each farmer makes 
his own foundation and cooling tank. 


two years for 


SorE shoulders on a horse 
this late in the season are a pretty good 
sign the collar doesn’t fit. 
between the inside of the collar and the 


Canada, two years $1. 
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The Farm Journal is Lyf years for $1.00; to new sub- 
ecribers 50 cents, one year 2 cents; in 
Philadelphia a toreign countries, two years $1.00; 


HunpRrEDs of readers 
wrote the Topics Editor for directions for 
grounding metal roofs to protect barns 
from lightning. One request brought this 
comment with it: 

““My metal! barn roof laid 16 years ago 
is still in good shape, but the roof of a 
lean-to addition put on ten years ago is 
=> badly rusted.” [Continued on page 17 
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An Amendment that Failed 


T is the fashion to complain of Congress, which habitually 

does what it ought not to do, and leaves undone those things 
-~you know the rest. 

For such a condition there are many reasons, but one of the 
most vital, we think, is the ill-advised passage of the 17th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. That deals, as you may recall, with 
the election of United States Senators, and was based on the 
theory that the people at large would be better represented in 
the Senate if Senators were elected by popular vote instead of 
by State legislatures. 

The results of that theory have now been demonstrated for 
nearly twenty years, and as regards the general welfare of the 
nation, those results are distinctly bad. The Senate has de- 
generated. It is no longer the thoughtful, far-sighted and 
statesmanlike assembly of old, but the same type of dis- 
orderly, timorous and _irre- 
sponsible body that we see in 
the House of Representatives. 


The Twister Season 


has been the victim of other people. But that is not, generally 
speaking, the way accidents happen. 

Any car may carry the marks of one bump. But two bumps 
is very suspicious, and a car with three dented fenders is sufficient 
proof of a dangerous driver. Give him all the room you possi- 
bly can. 


Can’t Keep It Quiet 


OBODY really gives a whoop in a rain-barrel what some- 

body else’s religion is, until that person begins telling you 
that his religion is the only one that is right. All religious troubles 
start that way. 


Sorting Them Out 


OU can easily tell what part of the country a man comes 
from. Just whisper “Inflation!’’ in his ear, and watch 
whether he has a fit. 


The Back-to-the-Soilers 


R. HENRY FORD'S campaign to turn over more land to 

town and city families for growing part of their food supply 
has aroused interest, and a good deal of disapproval among 
farmers. 

Many of Our Folks have written to say that the thing is 
absurd—that farming requires experience and capital, and that 
the city families can not be expected to have either one. Their 
inexpert efforts at agriculture, as far as they succeed, would 
simply subtract so much from the market of established farmers, 
or add to existing surpluses. It would be just as reasonable, 
they say, for farmers to spend part of their time building Fords 
for themselves. 

Mr. Forp’s public statements do not answer these 
criticisms directly, but we gather that he does not propose 
any large transfer of city families to the country, nor 
does he think farmers would be damaged. ‘The farmer is 
carrying in the form of 
heavy taxes,” he says, ‘‘the 
burden of families who can 
not afford to buy his produce. 





Indeed, for most of the last 





twenty years the House has 
been the more effective and 
statesmanlike of the two. 

For this condition the 17th 
Amendment is to blame. In- 
dividual Senators are for the 
most part as high a type as 
ever, and perhaps higher. But 
no legislator who must keep 
one ear to the ground, who 
must remember never to of- 
fend popular prejudices, how- 
ever foolish, can give his whole 
allegiance to the interests of 
the whole country. 

In saying this, we do not 
forget the abuses that arose 
in the old days, when Senators 
might be elected by legisla- 
tures dominated by railroads, 
oil refiners, lumber kings or 
banks. But we insist that 
those abuses were better to 
be borne, and caused less ac- 
tual damage to the nation, 
than the modern type of eA? 
Senate dominated by fear of SaNeTrS 











Enabling them to raise their 
own food would not be taking 
a customer away from the 
farmer, but would be actually 
lifting a family off the tax- 
payer’s back. . . This is 
not competition with the 
farmer; it deprives him of no 
customers; it does not affect 
the big market crops. Gar- 
dens never hurt the farmer 

In fact, it is funda- 
mental that no one is hurt by 
self-help.” 

Most disputes arise because 
the parties are talking about 
different things, and this ap- 
pears to be such a case. There 
is all the difference in the 
world between what may be 
called professional farming, 
usually including livestock, 
and the kind of amateur vege- 
table gardening that Mr. 
Forp evidently has in mind. 
We do not think they conflict. 
And what small sales of vege- 
tables are lost by some farmers 
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the voters. 

Our wise forefathers had 
no faith in pure democracy, 
knowing that every demo- 
cratic state in history tore itself to pieces and disappeared. To 
the extent that we have departed from the original principles 
of the Constitution, we have been wrong, and are now suffering 


for it. 


Watch His Fenders 


T is not always easy to identify the incompetent automobile 

driver, but Mr. BENJAMIN G. EYNON remarks very truly 
that a bad set of fenders is a strong indication of carelessness 
and negligence. 

Possibly the driver of that particular car is competent, and 


As if we didn’t suffer enough damage from that Congressional 
tornado, here’s another one coming ! 


are probably compensated by 
larger sales in the cities, where 
distress is less acute because 
these families are partly feeding themselves. 

In any case—and this is the most important point—there is 
no use in exciting ourselves about the back-to-the-soilers, 
because it is something that is totally beyond the control of 
farmers or any one else. If city workmen think they can better 
themselves by growing some radishes, they are going to do it. 
If farmers and farmers’ sons in the towns decide to come back 
to the land and resume business, no power under heaven can 
stop them. The land is there, and much of it is good. Experi- 
ence is there. Capital can be borrowed somewhere. 

Let us continue to trust in the unchanging laws of economics, 
recalling with HENRY Forp that no one can be hurt by self-help. 
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Dollars Drop with the Leaves 


retain most of the nutritious leaves, 

is one of the best and cheapest 
winter feeds on the farm. Improperly 
made so that the leaves are largely lost, 
it is woody, unpalatable, and of little 
feeding value. About half the weight of 
good alfalfa hay is stems and half leaves, 
and since the leaves contain about nine 
times as much digestible protein as do 
the stems, the leafy part of alfalfa hay is 
nine times as valuable as the stems for 
feeding with corn silage and farm grains. 
You could say there is as much difference 
in alfalfa leaves and stems as there is 
between the grain of wheat or oats and the straw. 

Loss of leaves reduces the weight of the hay somewhat, while 
the volume is shrunk but little. Therefore, the feeding value is 
in proportion to the leaves retained, and not to the bulk of hay, 
and the farmer who puts legume hay in the mow that is largely 
stems, is leaving hundreds of dollars in the field with the leaves 
that have been shattered and lost. 

A careful, observant farmer who visited 26 good dairy farms 
in Illinois with me put the estimate of lost leaves in the alfalfa 
hay on these farms as slightly more than half. It is the author’s 
conservative estimate that with all the legume hay in this state, 
three-fourths of the leaves are lost on 25 per cent of it, half the 
leaves are lost on 45 per cent, and only one-tenth of the hay is 
so well made that only 10 per cent of the leaves are lost. 


Two Tons of Good Hay per Cow 


O supply 25 dairy cows and the young stock with enough 

alfalfa for the barn feeding period of six months and have a 
little left over for summer feeding, would require two tons per 
cow equivalent, or a total of 60 tons. 
That means 20 acres at the good average 
yield of three tons of hay per acre. 

If only half of the leaves were lost, it 
would mean a loss of 286 pounds of 
digestible protein per acre. That amount 
of protein is the equivalent of nearly 1,200 
pounds of a ton of 24 per cent dairy feed, 
or 1,800 pounds of 16 per cent dairy feed. 
It would cost $14 to replace this protein 
in oilmeal at only $30 a ton. On 20 acres 
of alfalfa this would mean a loss of $280. 

Some folks marvel at what dairymen 
in the western states are able to get out of 
cows fed on alfalfa hay alone. I have 
visited some of these farms where the acre- 
age of alfalfa is large and the dairy cows are 
fed an almost exclusive ration of this high- 
quality hay. In one dairy herd improve- 
ment association at Modesto, Cal., a herd 
of 30 cows averaged 317 pounds of 
butterfat a year on alfalfa without grain. 
At the Fallon (Nevada) Experimental 
Farm, five cows averaged 9,719 pounds 


| EGUME hay, when properly made to 
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Slipshod haymaking 

wastes the leaves, the 

most valuable part of 
legume hay 


By Wilber J. Fraser 


University of Ulinois 


Push rake takes cured bay to stacker without ex- 
cessive handling. More handling, more leaves lost 





of milk and 332 pounds of butterfat 
the third year in a dry lot on nothing 
but alfalfa hay, salt and water. 

It is not my thought to defend the 
practise of feeding no grain, but to point 
out that the reason these cows were able 
to make such high production and keep 
in fine flesh and condition was that the 
alfalfa was cured in cocks and retained 
both the leaves and green color. This 
made it of most excellent quality, highly 
palatable, and rich in protein. 

Western farmers are not the only ones 
who can make high quality alfalfa hay. 
Excellent hay is also made on some 
farms in the Corn Belt in spite of more frequent showers. When 
the author conducted the “‘Most Milk Per Acre’’ demonstration 
for six years at the University of Illinois, careful attention was 
given to making good quality alfalfa hay. 


Cut Hay at the Right Time 


HE cows on this demonstration were fed 16 pounds of this 

leafy hay in their home-grown rations and produced an average 
of 3,888 pounds of milk per acre, which was practically three 
times as much milk per acre as was produced on the strictly 
dairy farms of northern Illinois at that time. Such high milk 
production per acre would not have been possible, however, if 
we had not been careful to retain a high percentage of the leaves 
when the hay was made. 

Whether or not legume hay is a high-protein feed depends 
first upon whether the crop is cut at the right time, and second 
upon the manner in which the harvesting is done. Red clover 


should be cut just before it is in full bloom. Cowpeas, just before 
the most advanced pods are mature. 


First year sweet clover 





Side delivery rake turns the wilted bay over with 
leaves beneath, where they cure without shattering 


should not be cut until it has made as 
much growth as possible before frost. 
Farther north than Illinois, the best time 
to cut soybeans for hay is as soon as the 
pods are well formed; in Illinois we prefer 
to wait until the beans are well formed, 
but not yet ripe. 

If alfalfa is cut much before the tenth- 
bloom stage, the stand is likely to be in- 
jured, and the hay is more difficult to cure. 
On the other hand, if it is allowed to get 
much riper, the hay will not be of as good 
quality, because a greater percentage will 
be coarse, woody stems. 

Legumes should be cut for hay only 
when the crop is free from dew or rain, 
as any extra moisture will hinder its curing. 
A fact well known, yet often overlooked, is 
that hay must be free from external mois- 
ture when it goes into the mow, or it is 
likely to heat excessively and become of 
poor quality. On the [Cont.on page 13 








Huckleberry Time 


This old favorite can be used in 
many ways besides filling a pte 
By Mary E. Bullis 


“H-u-uckle, B-u-buckle, C-u-cuckle Y, 
H-u-uckle, B-u-buckle > hucklebe rry pu coe 


between mouthfuls of the biggest blueberries he can 

discover! Huckleberries which are well adapted to use 
fresh, canned and dried, grow wild on the waste lands of the 
northern United States and Canada. The many varieties are 
roughly classed as “‘low bush’’ and “high bush.”’ On the hard 
land some bushes are less than a foot in height while in swamps 
many of the bushes grow ten feet high. Some of the berries 
are almost black when ripe while the famous blueberries have a 
decided bluish color and are larger than the black varieties. 

With occasional showers to help swell and ripen the berries 
the picking season often lasts six weeks and the berries will be 
found on the market for at least two weeks longer, as they keep 
well. For canning and jelly making the tart, early picked 
berries are best, while for drying the thoroughly ripened berries 
of later pickings are preferred. 

To can huckleberries look over to remove sticks and blighted 
berries. Wash well. Place in a large flat-bottomed kettle with 
a small amount of water and sugar, allowing one or more cups 
of sugar to each quart of fresh fruit according to taste. Place 
over fire and let come to a full rolling boil. When the fruit is 
thoroughly heated can as usual in sterilized jars. Process jars 
in boiling water for 5 minutes. 

Dried huckleberries may be used in place of raisins or currants 
in cooking. Children are especially fond of them. To prepare 
dried huckleberries look over and wash the fresh fruit, spread 
on racks or shallow pans and dry in the sun or in a warm room. 
When the fruit is dry enough to rattle, store in covered jars. 

Huckleberry pie is a uni- 
versal favorite but there are 
other desserts to be made with 
this pleasant tasting fruit, so | 


(Crem you imagine some little boy chanting that rhyme 





it may be served daily without 
dulling the appetite. 


Huckleberry Pie 


3 cups fresh huckleberries 

114 cups sugar 

2'4 tablespoons flour 

Dash of salt 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 teaspoon lemon juice (if necessary) 
Pastry 


x 

< 
Pick over the berries, leaving q 
the green ones. Wash and “~~ 
drain. Mix with sugar, flour 
and salt. If berries are en- 
tirely ripe add the lemon 
juice. Line a pie tin with 
plain pastry. Fill with ber- 
ries and dot with butter. 
Moisten the edges of the 
pastry with water and cover 
with a top crust. Press edges 
firmly together to prevent the 
juice from escaping. With a 
sharp knife cut several gashes 
in the top crust to allow the 
steam to escape. Bake in a 
hot oven, 425° F., until the 
crust is lightly browned, then 
reduce heat to 350° F. and 
bake 25 minutes longer. 


: 





Blueberry Tea Cake 


\{ cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 1 egg 

% cup milk 2 cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 

1'4 cups blueberries 





Again 


Wash berries and drain 
until dry, dredge with 14 
cup of the measured 
flour. Cream shortening 
with sugar and beat with the egg until light. Add remaining 
sifted dry ingredients alternately with the milk. Stir in the 
floured blueberries. Bake in a shallow greased pan in a mod- 
erate oven, 350° F. Break into pieces while hot and serve with 
butter or sprinkle with powdered sugar. Serve with a lemon 
sauce for cottage pudding. Blueberry tea cake is a good way 
to serve the berries in pastry form. As a dessert, the blueberry 
pudding given below is hard to beat. 





Blueberry Pudding 


1'» cups flour 2 teaspoons baking powder 
» teaspoon salt '; cup sugar 
l egg '» cup milk 1 cup floured blueberries 


Beat egg and milk together. Add slowly to the sifted dry in- 
gredients. Stir in the blueberries. Drop by spoonfuls into 
greased custard cups and steam 45 minutes. Serve with cream 
and sugar. 


Huckleberry Cobbler 


1 quart canned huckleberries or 
1 quart fresh huckleberries sweetened to taste 
3 tablespoons butter lg cup sugar 
2 eggs 144 cups flour 
1!» teaspoons baking powder ly teaspoon sult 


Place fruit in a greased baking dish. Sift together the flour, 
baking powder and salt; add alternately with the milk to the 
mixture of eggs, butter and sugar which have been beaten until 
light. Pour batter over the fruit and bake in a hot oven, 400° F. 


Blueberry Drop Cookies 


14 cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 1 egg 

'S cup milk 2" cups flour 
Grated rind of '4 lemon 
1¢ teaspoon salt 

s 2!'% teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup blueberries 


Beat together until light the 
softened shortening, sugar, 
egg and lemon rind. Add 
milk alternately with the 
sifted dry ingredients. Stir 
in the berries and drop by 
spoonfuls on a greased baking 
sheet. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven, 375° F. 


Huckleberry M uffins 


2 cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 

34 cup milk 2 eggs 

1 tablespoon shortening, melted 
1 cup huckleberries 


ALD» welt 


Sift dry ingredients together. 
Mix with liquids, using as few 
strokes as possible. Stir in 
the floured huckleberries. 
Drop by spoonfuls into greased 
muffin pans. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven, 375° F. 


Huckleberry Jam 


4 level cups crushed huckleberrices 
and lemon 

7'% level cups sugar 

1 cup liquid pectin 


iy ih AGO Mii thn iii Yim 


Crush well about 2 pounds of 


SEE SO. A -<- - —ce washed [Continued on page 15 


You can Freeze It with Oil 


Betty has many labor-saving devices, 
including self-generating 
refrigeration 


By Mildred A. Cooke 


T WAS the first time I had seen Betty since she had married 
I Will Harlen and lived on a farm about seven miles from 

town. Will called for me, and I rode out in his car. 

Betty appeared to be happy and contented, but—— 

“Don’t you miss the conveniences you had in town?” I 
wanted to know, after we had related personal experiences of 
the last two years. 

“You, too!’’ she laughed. 
friends ask. They seem to think we merely exist here. 
my dear, I never really lived until I came out here.”’ 

And a little later she served the most delicious frozen mousse 
I ever tasted. 

“Of all things!’’ I exclaimed. 
electric refrigerator.” 

‘“‘Nor have we,”’ she smiled. ‘Electricity is what I miss most 
of all. But we are several miles from the nearest high-line, and 
we manage to get along pretty well without it.” 

‘“‘But this mousse—how did you freeze it?” I wanted to know. 

“In my refrigerator, of course,” she said. “I call it my 
‘Aladdin’s Lamp’ because the way it works is almost like magic.” 

And when I saw it I agreed with her. It looked very much 
like the electric refrigerator we have in our home. She opened 
it, and the porcelain enameled food chamber was filled with 
fresh meats, vegetables and fruits. 

“You can’t imagine how much better salads from our garden 
taste since we have this refrigerator,”’ she said. ‘‘No matter 
how fresh they are, a little chilling makes them much better.” 


“That’s the first thing all my 
Why, 


“TI didn’t know you had an 


Ice Cubes and Frozen Desserts Easily Made 


HAT interested me most were the ice cubes. I thought they 
could be made only in an electric or gas-burning refrigerator. 
“How in the world do you do it?’ I asked. And then, 
noticing a small door at the bottom of the refrigerator near the 
food compartment door, I added: ‘Is there a motor inside?” 
“No,” said Betty, ‘‘and that’s what I like so much about 
it—no machinery, and no outside connection of any kind. 
Inside that small door are burners almost like those on my 
oil stove.” 

She opened the small door and pulled out the sliding tray 
on which the burners were mounted. 

“Once a day—usually in the evening when we are ready 
to retire—I light it, and that’s all there is to it. The burners 
go out automatically in about an hour and a half, after 
storing up enough refrigeration for 24 hours.” 

Refrigeration from heat—making cold and ice by burning 
kerosene, the same kind of fuel as it used for cooking. It 
was almost unbelievable. 

Of course, many of my friends have mechanical refrig- 
eration—some electric and some gas-burning—but I was 
surprised to learn that now it is possible for even the most 
remote country home to be independent of cellars and 
caves and to enjoy the many benefits of modern “‘iceless”’ 
refrigeration. 

“Do you realize that refrigeration is much more impor- 
tant to farm homes than it is to those in town?” Betty said. 
‘“‘When you who live in town want fresh meat or other 
perishable foods, you can get it just around the corner, 
but we must go seven miles for it. 

“‘Now we can have fresh meat every day even though 
we go to market only once a week. And if there are left- 
overs, we don’t have to eat them at the next meal to keep 
them from spoiling. I never have any food spoil since 
we have this refrigerator, and we have a much greater 
variety. The refrigerator really is paying for itself, to say 
nothing about the steps saved by hav- 
ing foods handy instead of several 
hundred feet away in a spring house, or 
down the tiresome steps in the cellar.” 


"Oil-ectrified” refriger- 

ators give all the advan- 

tages of the most modern 
electric types 





The modern farm woman, I learned, is finding time for other 
things than ‘“‘drudgery.”” The washboard is going the way of 
the cradle scythe and the flail which her grandfather used. Until 
comparatively recent times the advantages of country life were 
largely offset by its disadvantages, especially the lack of labor- 
saving devices inside the farm home. 

“But,” you say, ‘“‘why has the farm housewife been so slow in 
availing herself of these conveniences?” 

Has she been slow? Take refrigeration, for instance. Where 
ice has been available through local harvesting it has been 
widely used on farms. When artificial ice supplanted natural 
ice, many farms equipped with motor-car transportation, as 
most of them are, began using the manufactured ice because in 
many cases it was more conveniently obtained. Milder winters, 
too, have made the harvesting of natural ice an uncertainty. 
And when the electric refrigerator appeared on the market, many 
farm homes equipped with electricity from central stations were 
quick to recognize its advantages. Nevertheless, there were and 
are a great many farms to which neither ice nor electricity are 
available at reasonable costs, and it is these homes that are in 
the greatest need of refrigeration because they are, generally 
speaking, farthest removed from markets. That they will be 
as quick to recognize the advantages of ‘‘iceless’”’ refrigeration 
as were urban homes is indicated by the interest already shown 
not only in electric refrigerators but also those using gas or 
kerosene. 


Oil-ectrify the Farm Home 


REAT progress has been made in electrification of farms, but 

there are many which never will have central station elec- 
tricity because of their location in respect to high-lines, and 
these, to use Betty’s quaint word, are being “‘oil-ectrified’— 
with oil cook stoves, oil-burning water heaters for piped water 
systems, oil-burning heating stoves, oil-burning furnaces, motor- 
driven washing machines, motors using gasoline for fuel for a 
score of other chores, and oil-burning refrigerators. 

And so it seems that the disadvantages of country life are 
fast disappearing. And with the savings of time and labor 
through the use of modern household equipment, today’s farm 
homemaker is able to devote at least a small part of her time to 
something besides work and to enjoy the better things of life. 

Is it any wonder that Betty laughed at my conception of 
country life involving the sacrifice of ‘‘conveniences?”’ 

And besides, if she desires to mingle with the crowd in town or 
city, she need only climb into her car and in a few minutes she is 
there—thanks, again, to petroleum. 








By The Garden Editor 


ERHAPS one reason why the weed problem has never 
Piers solved is this: Too few people realize that weeds are 

highly developed types of plants. The most troublesome 
weeds are the ones which are most successful in their growth— 
they withstand drought, shade, floods, ete. And the seeds live 
for years in the soil. 

When you come right down to it, there are only a few essen- 
tials in control of weeds. First, clean seeds. Second, keep down 
top growth. Third, keep weeds from going to seed. Special 
methods may be necessary, such as mulching, summer fallowing, 
use of chemicals, burning, etc. Any questions about control 
of your “‘pet weed?” 


WintTeR injury of roses is not entirely a winter 
problem. It is due in no small way to black spot disease which 
causes the leaves to spot and drop off in summer. To guard 
roses against this destructive disease, give them a protective 
coating of fungicide. The plants need this coating all during 
the summer—not merely when the leaves begin to fall. Dusting 
sulfur, colored green, is one of the 
newest fungicides for controlling 
black spot. This also controls 
mildew. Dust from all sides of the 
plant and see that both upper and 
lower surfaces of the leaves are cov- 
ered. Other good fungicides can be 
secured from your seedsman. 


Two plants that pay 
for readily available plant food in = 
July are tomatoes and dahlias—  #. + 
tomatoes with greater yield, dahlias —— 
with more and bigger flowers. A 
new device is on the market for 
applying plant food in a ring around 
the plant. With it you can put rings around plants as fast as 
you can walk down the row. None of the fertilizer touches the 
plant. 


(GRASSHOPPERS again. Nothing will stop them 
quicker than poison bait. You can buy it or mix it. Same 
remedy goes for cutworms. The formula for poison bran mash 
is yours fora stamp. Address the Garden Editor. 


Usinc mulch paper? See that the dirt doesn’t 
wash off the edges. Exposed edges give the wind a chance to 
drape the paper on the garden fence. But that isn’t all; even if 
the wind behaves and the paper stays where it belongs, those 
exposed edges let the covered soil dry out for quite a distance 
back beneath the paper. Turn back the edges and you may find 
the soil hard and dry. Then you’ll say mulch paper is no good, 
which isn’t true. In short, keep the edges sealed. 


A LIST of all the unwelcome summer guests that 
cause garden losses reads like the complete index of a book on 
insects and diseases. Which is to say, the list is too long to 
print. A stamp will 
bring it to you; also 
complete directions 
for controlling these 
pests. 

Out of the list, 
none can compare 
in downright mean- 
ness with the squash 
vine borer, who 
waits till almost the 
last minute to at- 
tack, then starts op- 
erations under cover. 
First sign of trouble 
is wilting vines. To 
find the borer you 
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Garden tractors supply power for small 
jorseless farms 


Midsummer Gardening 


Something about mulch paper, roses, squash vine 
borers, disease-resistant beans, etc. 
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Mulch paper on strawberries set in double rows 
for most efficient arrangement 


will have to split 
the vine with a 
sharp knife. 

A gardener with 
good eyes, and who 
knows what to look 
for, can locate the 
small brownish 
eggs on the vines 
late in June and 
destroy them. 
Throwing dirt on 
the vines where 
the leaves come off 
will cause rooting 
in several places 
and may enable the plants to survive the attack. Burn the 
vines after the crop is harvested, work the ground and plant a 
cover crop—these measures are helpful. 


Cultivate often to keep weeds from getting started 


Tomato tents, you might call 
the plant protectors Frank Shaw is trying on 
tomatoes this summer in New Jersey. These 
protectors, made of glass substitute (wire base), 
were put on when the plants were set in the field. 
When the Garden Editor saw them four days 
after they were set out, the covered plants were 
about two jumps ahead of uncovered plants 
alongside. Nothing to say yet about earliness 
and yield, but there will be soon. 


DirrereNntT from the usual run 
of fall flowers are the so-called autumn crocuses 
(the right name is colchicum). In the front of 
the border, or in the rock garden, or in the grass, 
they make a fine showing from late August till November. 
The flowers are in various colors, as well as in checkered forms. 
Plant in July or early August. 


LABOR-SAVING tools banish most of the aches 
of garden work. Wheel hoes are real time and labor savers. 
Some of them have shovels, some surface blades, and some have 
curved blades on a drum which rotates. 


By this time you have seen evidence of anthracnose 
on early planted beans. Cankers on the pods and stems— that’s 
the anthracnose coming out. For late plantings, use varieties 
that are disease resistant. 

Against anthracnose, Well’s Red Kidney and Robust are re- 
sistant. Against bacterial wilt, the disease that causes blighting 
of leaves and rusty spots in the pods, there 
are no varieties that are absolutely resistant, 
but the following are more resistant than 
others: Baldwin’s Wonder Wax, California 
Pink, Kenn’s Rustless Golden Wax, London 
Horticultural, Robust, Refugee (1000-1) and 
Scotia. 

The true rust disease of beans may be 
serious on certain varieties like Kentucky 
Wonder, but the more commonly used wax- 
pod varieties are resistant or at least not 
seriously injured. Green pod varieties 
that are resistant are Low’s Cham- 
pion, Refugee, Black Valentine, 
Stringless Early Refugee, Giant a 
Stringless, Hodson Green Pod, 









Mighty Nice, Mohawk, New M7 f. » 
Emerald Beauty, Warren, Boun- f° f 
tiful, Full Measure, Home P ay 
Sweet Home, Longfellow, Fi.’ ie 
May Queen,Red Valentine A , a 
and Round Six Weeks. a 
Grow any of these? 


Anthracnose on 


pods of wax beans 
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Look What 


Buys Today? 





ERE’S what the world’s largest rubber 
company is doing to put real buying 
power in the farm dollar. 


Goodyear is offering you the greatest combination 
of quality and low price in rubber history. 


The big, husky, stout and sturdy tire shown here is 
a Goodyear through and through. Built with Good- 
year Supertwist carcass. Goodyear rubber in the thick, 
tough tread. Goodyear Speedway is the name on 
the sidewall. 


That’s the kind of tire that is waiting for you at 
your Goodyear dealer’s—at the prices advertised 
here. It certainly makes you ask yourself: ‘‘Why 
buy any second-choice tire when FIRST-CHOICE costs 


no more!”’’ 


These figures represent prices established before enactment of Federal taxes. 
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29 x 4.40-21 
Full oversize 
$ Each 
65 In pairs 30 x 4.§0-21 
Single cine 4 Ford 83 
Chevrolet In pairs 








30 x 4.§0-21 
Per single tire $395 



















Full oversize 


29 x pe se! 20 


79 


Dacia Each 
In pairs 


Per single tire $359 
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Full oversize 


28 x 4.75-19 











Ford 50 
Chevrolet Each 
Plymouth In pairs 








Per single tire $4% 









Full oversize 


29 x 4.75 ba 20 


57 


Chrysler 
Plymouth x, ~ 


Per single tire sq7e 


$ 577: 27 = 


Single tire 





28 x 4.75°19 


Each 
“& In pairs 









Full oversize 


29 x 5.00- 19 


72 


Chrysler 
Dodge Each 
Nash In pairs 


Per single tire sass 






Full oversize 






30 x §.00-20 
~ 
_— 80 
Nash Each 
In pairs 





Per single tire 54s 












Single tire °63: 





Full oversize 


28 x §.25-18 


39 


Chrysler 
: Each 
Buick In pairs 


Per single tire $555 





SIX ‘*‘PLIES’’? 


You can count six layers of fabric 
here, but the first two under the tread 
in this tire (or in any so-called “six 
ply "tire built this way) do not run from 
bead to bead. Some tire-makers count 
these as “plies,” but they are really 
“breaker strips” so we call them that. 
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Full oversize 


31 x 5.25 -21 
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Dodge Each 
Nash Io pairs 








Per single tire s59* 
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In pairs 
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Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT tool 


for driving your car 


OME fish are caught on 
bent pins. Most anglers 
consider the pennies spent for 
fishhooks a wise investment. 

You can run your car on regular 


gasoline, but it will run better, and 


more economically in the long run, if 


you use Ethyl Gasoline. 

Ethy] is the right and scientific tool 
for the moderr driving job. It is good, 
tested-quality gasoline plus Ethy! 
fluid. Inside the engine, the Ethy! 
fluid controls the power of the gaso- 
line. It prevents uneven explosions 
that cause harmful knock, overheat- 
ing, wear and tear on the engine and 


loss of power. It makes gasoline 
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deliver greater power with a 
smoothly increasing pressure 
that brings out the best per- 
formance of any car. 

Ethy! Gasoline makes such an im- 
provement in car performance and 
engine efficiency that nearly every car 
manufacturer now offers high com- 
pression engines designed to use Ethyl. 
It makes such an improvement in 
older cars that already more people 
buy Ethyl Gasoline than any other 
brand of motor fuel. And remember 
that today its price is less than the 
price you paid for regular gasoline 
only a few years ago. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 
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High Farming 


at Elmwood 
‘By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

Maybe some of your readers will 
recall the trouble we had for a couple of 
years with ants in the Elmwood kitchen. 
I wrote about it in your magazine, and re- 
ceived a great many suggestions for getting 
rid of them, from kindly-disposed readers. 

Well, the ant matter turned out quite 
differently from what you might think. In 
the first place, we never did get entirely 
rid of the little red pests. Sometimes we 
would not see any for a couple of weeks, 


| and then there would be a whole new tribe 


appear. You may recall that we had also 
some big black ants with wings. 
I should have been suspicious of these, 


| I suppose, but gave them no particular 


| attention. 





But early in the spring one of 
the floor boards in the kitchen seemed to 
be rotted, and when I took it up, one 
rainy day, I discovered that it was over a 
wooden floor beam, and this floor beam 
had the entire heart eaten out of it. Well, 
I suppose you know what that meant. We 
had a fine nest of white ants, or termites, 
and if we had not discovered them, the 
floor beam would certainly have broken 
down where it rested on the foundation 
wall. The black flying ants were the adult 
termites, that mature and swarm twice a 
year. 

We had to take out and replace the 
beam, and put potato spray poison all 
around the cellar beams and the cellar 
window frames, and I hope we are rid of 
the destructive little scoundrels. 

But the oddest thing was that the 
eaten-out beam, which was hollow and 
filled with a kind of mixture of sawdust 


| and earth, was also a nest of the red ants, 


and since we cleaned them out, we have 
had no more ants in the kitchen. So it 
looks as if we killed two birds with one 
stone. 

White ants in houses are rare around 
here, though I have heard of a couple of 
cases since we discovered ours. Of course 
there are plenty of the damp-wood kind 
in old fence posts and stumps in the 
woods. T. Webb 























Dog-fishing calls for special tackle 
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Your Child 


Too Close Supervision is Bad 


By Edith D. Dixon 


ARENTS sometimes feel that they can 

protect their children against the temp- 
tations of life by keeping them away from 
those experiences that they, as parents, 
consider harmful. To this end they try to 
select the child’s companions, his forms of 
recreation and his places of amusement. 
As the child approaches adolescence he 
frequently resents this close supervision. 
He objects to being asked every time he 
leaves the house where he is going, what he 
is going to do or whom he is going to see. 
The wise parent will respect this evidence 
of her son’s budding manhood. She will 
seek to show her interest in him in other 
ways, responding when he is ready to talk 
and watching for opportune moments in 
which to gain the information she desires. 


Child Resents Supervision 


HE concern which many parents show | 


lest their children wander from ‘‘the 
straight and narrow path,” is interpreted 
by the adolescent child as an indication 
that he is considered too young to handle 
his own affairs. He resents this implica- 
tion intensely. The parent, no matter how 
disturbed she may be, must conceal her 
concern from the child if she hopes to 
maintain an open channel of communica- 
tion through which she may exert the type 
of control appropriate to this period. 

Suppose a boy of 15 or 16 years starts a 
friendship with a group of boys who drink 
or smoke. The parents of this boy object 
seriously to his new companions. In her 
fear and anxiety that her son may acquire 
the undesirable habits of these boys the 
mother begins condemning his new friends, 
calling them “‘idle good-for-nothings who 
will never amount to anything.”’ As she 
becomes more disturbed she refuses to 
allow these new friends to come into her 
home and forbids her son to have anything 
to do with them. The father, who is 
finally called upon to use force, goes after 
the boy, brings him home, and gives him a 
thrashing. Does handling the problem in 
this manner bring about the desired re- 
sult? No, probably not, and for several 
very good reasons. Let us see what they 
are. 

In the first place, a wise parent never 
directly condemns the companions of her 
child because in so doing she is reflecting 
criticism upon the taste of that child. The 
child resents this reflection and becomes 
more determined than ever to defend his 
companions and what they do. It is 
essential that a line be drawn between the 
boy’s activities and the boy himself. Al- 
though smoking may be considered a bad 
habit for a 16-year-old boy, the fact that 
he smokes does not make a boy himself 
bad. 

In the second place, a wise parent will 
never close the door of the home upon the 
companions of her son. By allowing the 
boys to come into the home she provides 
herself with an excellent medium of learn- 
ing what kind of companions they are. She 
learns, too, their strong as well as their 
weak traits, for no boy is entirely bad. 


Never Use Force 


N the third place, a wise parent will not 

use force with an adolescent boy. The 
child of this age has passed the period when 
he can be treated as a child. Ordering him 
to come home makes him appear ridiculous 
before his companions, and he becomes 
more anxious than ever to defy his parents 
in order to prove to them that he is old 
enough to do as he pleases. 

Whether parents admit it or not the boy 
of 15 or 16 years is growing into manhood, 


Continued from page 15 





Washing IS hard tiring 
work when you use 


LAZY 


“When this job is 
done I’m going to 
lie down — I’m 
dead tired.” 


SUDS 


“Why don’t you 
use Oxydol — its 
extra suds do 
most of the hard 
work FOR you.” 






Save your strength with Oxydol, the new 
soap discovery that makes 50% more suds 


@ When there are clothes to be washed the 
soap suds you use must get the dirt out, or 
you must get it out by hard tiring rubbing 
with your own two arms. No wonder washing 
is a long weary job when you wash with lazy 
suds. They leave all the hard work for you 
to do—and they leave you tired—worn-out 
and old before your time. 

The new soap discovery—Oxydol—makes 
all washing tasks quicker and easier because 
it gives you richer, sudsier, extra suds. For 
Oxydol is supercharged (with pure rich soap) 
for 50°o more suds. 


Softens hard water like magic 


There is no tiresome rubbing with Oxydol. 
Its extra sudsing power SOAKS clothes white 
and clean in any water—hard or soft. You'll 
be delighted when you see how white and 
sweet-smelling your clothes come out. For 
Oxydol’s extra suds really get things cleaner. 


Extra suds speed dishwashing too 


Oxydol is great for dishes and if you have 
used soaps in granulated, powder or chip 
form which are harsh to hands, you'll be de- 
lighted with its new type suds. It is so kind 
to the skin even in the hardest water that 
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you'll know it’s safe for even your most deli- 
cate fabrics. 

And Oxydol is economical because it gives 
you more suds for your money—and it’s sUDS 
you really pay for whenever you buy soap. 
Ask your grocer today for the big-sized orange 
and blue suds-bargain package. 


———_ GUARANTEE 
If you do not find that Oxydol makes more and 
richer suds—that it soaks clothes gleaming white 
—that it makes hard water soft and works better 
in any water—just turn the package back to the 
store where you bought it and your money will be 
returned. 









PROCTER & 
GAMBLE 
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MORESUDS #7 


47% 
LESS WORK 





XYDOL 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPLETE HOUSEHOLD SOAP 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF IVORY SOAP 
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We start threshing 


tomorrow” 


THE MACHINE was all set and ready for tomorrow’s run. And 
now the farmer had only to round up the threshing gang pre- 
viously arranged for. He spent a short half-hour at the telephone 


after supper, calling this neighbor and that one. 


Some he asked 


to bring only a pitch fork. Others were asked to bring a rack. 
Bright and early tomorrow they will be coming — across the 


fields — around the roads. 


with the excitement of a threshing gang. 
up this party over the telephone. 


A little later this farm will be alive 
And the farmer made 


Over the telephone —that is the way a great deal of farm 


business is transacted. Miles are covered in a few minutes. 
Most important of all, probably, are 


time saved is money made. 


The 


the telephone messages which inform the farmer about prices for 


livestock and produce. 


to the farm. The cost is small for value received. 
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THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 3239, CLEVELAND, OmO 


On Min- 
nesota, 
North 


Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, farm homes 
for all purposes for sale or rent. LOW EXCURSION RATES. Write 


E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 228,G.N.Ry., St. Paul, | 


Bur 


Tells all about pee Daf- 
fodils, Hyacinths, and other 
bulbs, roots, etc., for vat LPlenting- 



















W. ATLEE BU 
867 Burpee Bidg., APhitadslphia free | 


Every day the telephone is indispensable 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Mow Treatment! 


Instantly Relieves—Quickly Removes 








AND 


CALLOUSES 


It ends pain instantly! Itsafely removes the 
entire corn or callous in 48 hours! This double- 
action is produced by separate Medicated 


Disks used in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads — now in- 
cluded at no extra cost. 
Removesshoe pressure; 
soothes and heals. Thin, 
easy to apply. At all 
drug and shoe stores. 
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ee’s Bull D! Scholls Zino-pads 








When answering advertisements say, 
*T saw it in The Farm Journal” 
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The Farm Flock 


is Depression-Proof 
By F. J. Keilholz 


University of Ilinois 


ET profits of $14,250,000 would have 
been returned last year on the 25 mil- 


| lion hens in Illinois if they had paid as well 





as the hens in 78 farm flocks whose owners 
are co-operating with the state college of 
agriculture in a flock record project. 

This figure is striking proof of what 
chickens can do in a section where they 
have always been considered more or less 
of a sideline to corn and hogs. As a 
matter of fact, Illinois poultry came 
through the stress of 1931 with a profit 
record which can be matched by few other 
farm enterprises. 

The hens in those 78 flocks paid net 
profits at the rate of 57 cents a head over 
and above all operating expenses, 6 per 
cent interest, and a labor wage for the 
flock owners. (This was only about 10 
per cent below the 1930 figure of 64 cents 
net profit a hen, which is a better showing 
than can be put up by many other farm 
enterprises.) Labor income of the flock 
owners averaged $1.11 a hen on an invest- 
ment of $4.27 a hen. 

Average size of flock was 206 hens; 
average egg record, 136 eggs for the year. 
More than 42 per cent of the hens were 
culled and 14.7 per cent of them died. 


Net Cash, $1.60 Per Hen 


OTAL cash receipts amounted to $2.92 

a hen, including $1.97 from eggs, 87 
cents from meat and eight cents from mis- 
cellaneous receipts. Add 24 cents a hen for 
the eggs and poultry used in the home and 
the total gross receipts for each hen was 
$3.16. Cash expenses totalled $1.32 a hen 
for feed and other expenses. That leaves 
net cash receipts of $1.60 a hen. 

Eggs were produced at a feed cost of 11 
cents a dozen and sold for an average of 
19 cents a dozen. Owners of the flocks got 
52 cents an hour for their labor. 

Thirty-two of the flocks were handled 
under a recommended sanitation system 
while the other 46 were non-sanitation 
flocks. The 32 sanitation farm flocks 
returned almost twice as much net profit 
per hen as the 46 non-sanitation flocks; the 
returns were 80 cents against 41 cents. The 
80 cents from the sanitation hens was a 
marked increase over the 57-cent average 


| for all the hens in the entire 78 flocks. 


Sanitation Boosts Profits 


HE sanitation flocks averaged 212 hens; 

non-sanitation, 202 hens. Only a slight 
difference, but the former produced 150 
eggs a hen and the latter only 125 eggs a 
hen. Forty-nine per cent of the hens were 
culled in the sanitation flocks as against 
38 per cent of the hens in the 10n-sanita- 
tion. In the non-sanitation flocks 17.4 per 
cent of the hens died, while only 11.1 per 
cent died in the sanitation flocks. 

Total cash receipts averaged $3.22 a hen 
in the 32 sanitation flocks as — $2.70 
a hen in the 46 non-sanitation flocks. Most 
of this difference came in egg receipts. 

The sanitation flocks produced their 
eggs at a cost of 10 cents a dozen; non- 
sanitation flocks, 11 cents a dozen. Owners 
of the sanitation flocks got 61 cents an 
hour for their labor, which was 16 cents 
more than the owners of the non-sanita- 
tion flocks. 

Although there was a 24 per cent drop 
in the selling price for market eggs in 1931, 
this was more than offset by a 38 per cent 
decrease in feed costs, a 37 per cent de- 
crease in total cash expenses and an 8 per 
cent increase in egg production per hen. 

A great many farm flocks have the 
ability to do as well as these 78, if only 
given the chance. 
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Dollars Drop with 
the Leaves 


Continued from page 5 


“‘Most Milk Per Acre” demonstration the 
alfalfa hay was cut only in the afternoon 
so that the leaves did not become dry and 


brittle before night. The next forenoon | 


as soon as the dew was dried off, the hay 
was raked into windrows to keep the leaves 
from becoming too dry, and was then put 
into cocks. When the weather was threat- 
ening, the cocks were covered with muslin 
caps to prevent the hay from getting wet 
if it rained. 

When the hay is cocked before the leaves 
are entirely dry, they are shaded. The 
result is retarded drying and the large leaf 
surface draws the moisture from the stems. 
Consequently the leaves and stems become 
cured at more nearly the same time. 


Curing in Cocks 
HE alfalfa on the “‘Most Milk Per Acre” 


demonstration remained in the cocks 


from one to three days to dry, depending 
upon the weather. When the hay was 
nearly dry enough and the weather favor- 


able, the cocks were opened into three | 


parts, and one-third turned each way along 
the former windrow. After the interiors 
of the cocks remained exposed an hour or 
two to dry, the hay loader was driven 
along the rows and the hay thus placed 


on the wagon with very little shattering | 


and loss of leaves. If no juice could be 
made to appear upon twisting a handful 
of the coarse stems, the hay was con- 
sidered sufficiently dry to put into the 
barn without danger of mold or mow 
burning. 

A method too frequently practised which 
tends to ruin legume hay, Is to let it cure 
too long in the bleaching swath the way it 
fell from the mower, with the leaves on 
top. Thus exposed to the sun, rain and 
dew, the leaves become dry and brittle 
and are easily shattered and wasted when 
raked. 

A far better method often used is to put 
the hay in small windrows with a side- 
delivery rake as soon as it is wilted. In 
this way the hay is turned over so that 
most of the stems are on top, and the leaves 
are partially protected from the sun. When 
dry, it is then taken up with the hay 
loader. 


Timothy may Beat Alfalfa 


T makes no difference what method of 

making legume hay is followed, so long 
as the leaves are saved, but if care is not 
taken to preserve them, and loads of 
largely non-nutritious stems are stored in 
the mow, the farmer might just as well 
give up trying to make a profit from 








legumes and grow grass hay instead, as | 


even timothy hay contains more protein than 
alfalfa stems. 

Even with the careful method of hay- 
making used on the “Most Milk Per 
Acre’’ demonstration, a large number of 
leaves were to be seen on the ground all 
over the field. Since nearly all the protein 
is in the leaves, there was still a large waste 
of nutriment, but no economical method 
could be devised to save more of it, under 
practical farm conditions. The best way 
to save all the legume leaves is to take the 
crop up green right from the mower and 
dry it artificially, but this method is still 
far out of reach of the average dairyman. 
Eventually we may have artificial dryers 
at a price the small-scale dairy farmer can 
afford to pay, but that time is not now. 

The whole thing in a nutshell is this: 
One of the best ways possible for the 
livestock farmer to cut costs in 1982 is to 
follow good hay-making methods with his 
legumes, which will prevent hundreds of 
hard-earned dollars from lying wasted with 
the high-protein leaves on the hay field. 


rm 





Others may try 
to imitate the 
Granger package 
but the challenge 
stands: The best 
pipe tobacco in 
America, regard- 


less of price. 


acked in 

a handy pocket 
pouch of heavy 
foil. Keeps the 
tobacco a and 
makes the price 


lower. Hence 10¢ Jwk 







| sow CAN DEPEND ON A LIGGETT & MYERS PRODUCT 
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Find out 


HOW 


your Laxative 
works 




















When it is so easy to get a laxative that is 
safe, as well as effective, there is no excuse 
for risking health with the wrong kind. 
The wrong kind is a serious threat to your 
health! 

So before you take any laxative, ask 
this one question: “‘How does it work?’’ 

Many wrong laxatives employ violence. 
They leave the system weakened. They 
disregard the delicate peristaltic action of 
the intestinal muscles. 


Gentle help is what you need 


The right laxative employs Nature’s way. 
Gently, yet effectively, it gets results with- 
out harmful after-effects. When bowel 
muscles are temporarily delayed, the right 
laxative gives these muscles just a gentle 
nudge, and Nature is back on the job. 

Such a laxative is Ex-Lax. 

Theonly medicinal ingredient of Ex-Lax 
is phenolphthalein, a_ laxative 
known to doctors. 
lated, this scientific laxative ingredient 
is offered in its most attractive form. 


widely 


Deliciously choco- 


Before approving any laxative, the doctor 
wants to know all about it. It should not gripe. 
It should not rush food through the stomach. It 
should not disturb digestion. It should not 
over-stimulate the delicate intestinal muscles. 
And it should not be habit-forming. 


Doctors approve the Ex-Lax way 


Ex-Lax checks on every point to the doctor’s 
complete satisfaction. Thus doctors everywhere 
approve the Ex-Lax way. 


It’s the way Ex-Lax works—rather than 
mere “results”’—that will win you. Children 
like Ex-Lax as well as grown-ups. 


Get Ex-Lax today, at your drug store. 10c, 
25c, 50c. Ex-Lax, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 


that tastes like chocolate 








| trasting color of bias fold. 
| edge of the collar, for the fuller figure, might 


Cool Clothes for Hot Days 


Two easily made types that are good style and 


suitable for many occasions 


By Jane Moreland 











ever you like better, will be found in 

one of the two frocks shown on this 
page. The cape collar on 2911 drapes be- 
comingly at the front where there is a 
knotted trim of self fabric. The edges can 
be picoted or might be bound with a con- 
The lower 


Severs sleeves or no sleeves, which- 


well be stitched into place to give a flat 
slimness to the bodice. The skirt is one 
that is easily made and easily laundered. 
Any of the cottons or tub silks would be 
excellent material to choose for this frock. 
No. 2911 is designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
or 46 inches. 36 requires 374 yards of 35- 
inch material. 








47 yee eg greg 











The dress the right hand figure is wear- 
ing is very soft and feminine with its softly 
falling collar and the shaped flounces on 
the short sleeves. The pointed seaming of 
the skirt as well as the pointed effect of 
the bodice ruffle add slimness to the ap- 
pearance. Voiles or other soft fabrics 
either in cotton or silk should be chosen 
for this model. A blue and white printed 
voile, a black and white, or a brown and 
white one would make an excellent choice 
for a practical all around dress. The edge 
of the ruffle should be picoted for the best 
effect. No. 532 is designed for 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. 36 requires 414 
yards of 39-inch material with a yard of 
trimming for the neck. 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 


Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number and size required. 1932 Summer Catalog containing 175 
up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 
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Huckleberry Time 
Again 


Crush well about 2 pounds of washed 
berries. Add the juice of 2 lemons. 
Measure 4 level cups of the mixture into a 
large kettle. Add sugar and mix well. 
While stirring constantly place over a%hot 
fire and bring to a full rolling boil and boil 
hard for 1 minute. Remove from the fire 
and stir in pectin. Skim and pour into 
sterilized glasses. Cover at once with hot 
paraffin. When cool cover with another 
thin layer of paraffin. 


Huckleberry Roll 


Lg cup sugar 1g cup butter 
1 egg 1 teaspoon baking powder 
It 14 teaspoon vanilla 


l¢ teaspoo! 
4 teas} 2 
34 cup huckleberry jam 


1 cup flou 
Cream butter and sugar together and beat 
in the egg. Add the vanilla and sifted dry 
ingredients. Add enough extra flour to 
make a dough that will roll. Roll into a 
square 4 inch thick. Spread with jam, 
leaving a '% inch border of uncovered 
dough. Roll as for jelly roll; pinch edges 
together. Bake on a greased pan in a 
moderate oven, 350° F. Cut in slices and 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


== 


Your Child 


Continued from page 11 


and any treatment which fails to recognize 
this fact serves to widen the breach be- 
tween them and the child. 

Children must have guidance, of course. 
They need it and they want it. But it 
must be given in the form of advice and 
consultation. One father I knew said, 
when he found his son wishing to smoke, 
“Sit down with me and I will show you 
how it is done. You can smoke three 
cigarettes and see how you like it.” Before 
the boy had finished the second he had had 
enough. ‘‘Now,” said the father, “don’t 
you think you had better wait until you 
finish school? While you are still growing 
it is wiser to ‘stay off’ such things. If at 
any time you feel that you must smoke 
come and do it with me.” 

A sincere attempt to understand the 
boy’s viewpoint, a sympathetic attitude 
toward his lack of experience, will do much 
to make him feel that his parents are with 
him, not against him. Only when this re- 
lationship exists can parents hope to exert 
any influence with their children. 


Things that Cost 
Nothing . 


By Alice Margaret Ashton 


A SMILE. Yet mother’s smiling face 
brings more happiness to her family 
than riches can do. 

A cheery greeting. Yet it may put new 
heart into a discouraged or lonely soul. 

A flowering plant. ‘‘Plants make any 
place seem like home—mother always had 
blossoms in the windows,”’ a man remarked 
appreciatively on a stormy winter day. 

Sunshine. All we have to do is open our 
windows to the cheering and health-giving 
rays and yet some prefer to live in gloom. 

Fresh air. A free gift to the country 
inhabitants and one of the mainsprings of 
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The finest value 


im 


Corn Flakes 


TODAY’S Kellogg’s are the best 
value ever offered in corn 
flakes. Behind them is 25 
years’ experience. Behind 
them are the most modern 
cereal plants in the world, and 
an organization of loyal expert 


workers, thousands strong. 


Every package of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes is guaranteed by 
W.K. Kellogg: “If you do not 
think them the most delicious 
flakes you ever ate, return the 
empty package and we will 


refund your money.” 


Compare Kellogg’s. Even the 
fresh aroma tells a story. And 
just taste the flavor and 


crispness. 


Always oven-fresh. Kellogg’s 
are protected by a special in- 
side WAXTITE bag which is 
sealed top and bottom. A pat- 
ented Kellogg feature. 


Insist on the red-and-green 
package at your grocer’s. Sub- 
stitutes for Kellogg’s are 
seldom offered in & spirit of 
service. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 





healthful living. 

Exercise. What difference whether we 
get it by working in our garden or travers- 
ing the golf course; cleaning the house and 
doing the washing or struggling through a 
“daily dozen” in the gymnasium? Except 
that the former cost nothing and bring 
greater returns in satisfaction. | 


A REAL “FARM PRODUCT.” More than 12,000,000 people eat Kellogg’s Corn 

Flakes every day. To supply just one day’s demand, over 20,000 bushels of 

corn are necessary. About 2,500,000 quarts of milk and cream are consumed 

daily with Kellogg’s — and tons of orchard fruits. Thousands also use honey 
to sweeten their favorite cereal. 
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Young Teeth need this care 
MORNING and NIGHT 


Do you know that cleaning teeth is one 
of the important uses of Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda? It is accepted by the 
American Dental Association. Dentists 
recommend it both as a dentifrice and 
as a mouth wash—for young folks as 
well as grown-ups. 

Used as a dentifrice, Baking Soda 
thoroughly cleans the teeth. It has an 
agreeable alkaline reaction, and its nat- 
ural “‘bite’’ removes stains and discolor- 
ations without injuring the enamel. 
Use it just as you would any tooth 
powder. Pour a quantity in the palm 
of the hand, pick it up on a moistened 
brush, and brush the teeth up and down, 
not across. 

Baking Soda is so inexpensive. You 
can buy it at any grocery store for just 
a few cents a package. Always ask for 
either Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand. 
The two are identical. Both are pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda. 





Whenever the need 
for Soda Bicarbon- 
ate is indicated, 
Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking 
Soda can be used with confidence. Both are Bicarbonate 
of Soda, exceeding in purity the U. S. P. standards, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 








CHURCH & DWIGHT CO.,Inc. B-24 
10 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
Send me Free Book describing uses of Baking 
Soda; also set of Bird Cards in natural color. 


ee 
Street. sdiiaicee 


cx... State___ 
Please print name and address. 
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Summer Care of the Skin 
By Phyllis Wray 


OT weather is a trying time for the 

woman who has an oily skin. It 

seems to be so difficult for her to 
look fresh. Attempting to cover the oily 
surface with powder is useless and often 
harmful. The powder clogs the pores and 
blotchiness and blackheads result. It is 
wise to start now to correct the oily con- 
dition and to bring the skin as near to 
normal as possible, so that the real hot 
weather can be faced with comfort. 


Look After the Diet 


HE first thing is to eat carefully. A 

general diet can not be prescribed but 
it is safe to assume that the woman with 
oily skin eats too much meat and starches 
and not nearly enough fresh fruits, vege- 
tables and raw salads. The body does not 
need a large amount of heavy food, fur- 
thermore it can not use it. And this excess 
in the system causes a heavy complexion 
and skin eruptions. 

Therefore, a rearrangement of the diet 
is important. Rich meats, gravies, white 
breads and pastries should be eliminated. 
Plenty of fruit, fresh or stewed, should be 
eaten every day. Orange or tomato juice 
must play an important role, also raw 
salads made of lettuce, celery, tomatoes, 
endive or carrot. Three or four times a 
week the main meal should be entirely of 
vegetables and every day eight or ten 
glasses of water should be consumed. 

Now for the outside care-and treatment 
of the oily skin. When assisted by proper 
eating, surface treatment can work won- 
ders. Alone, it can do very little. So, if 


| you have this type of complexion, adhere 


strictly to both these kinds of treatment. 

At bedtime wash the face with warm 
water and soap, gently but thoroughly 
working the lather down into the pores so 
as to bring out the waste matter. Rinse 
thoroughly with warm water, finishing 
with cold. Use plenty of cold water, for 
this skin can stand it. 

Now for a light massage with cream. 
For, even though your skin is oily, you 
need the cream to prevent lines and 
wrinkles. It should be a light cream, not 
one of those with rich ingredients de- 
signed for the dry skin. After a few min- 
utes of massaging the skin, remove every 
speck of excess cream and apply an as- 
tringent lotion. Pat the lotion on gen- 
erously and let it dry in. 

In the morning you need do no more 
than give the face a good cold water bath 
and finish off with a bit of the astringent 
lotion. Pat it dry and then apply a light 
covering of your face powder. 


Use Cleansers Freely 


fg te thing that is important in 
the treatment of oily skin, is a cleans- 
ing several times aday. For this daytime 
cleansing, the liquid cleansers are con- 
venient and beneficial. Never apply fresh 
powder over the old. This habit is largely 
responsible for many cases of coarse pores 
and blackheads, for when you rub the 
puff over your face you grind the powder 
already there and the dust that has gath- 
ered on the surface of the skin, right down 
into the pores. Before you apply powder 
at any time, make certain that the skin is 
absolutely clean. 








Handmade finishes of all kinds are 
much liked on dresses this season. 
The woman who crochets can make 
many for herself which if bought would 
cost a pretty penny. Directions for 
making the collar illustrated, which 








Crocheted Collars Continue 
in Favor 


was designed by Emily McFarland, 
will be sent on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Write to C. C. 
Fancy Work Department, The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. (Start col- 








lar where indicated by arrow.) 
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Topics zz Season 


Continued from page 3 


There you see the advantage of using 


sheets with a good protective coating. For | 


that’s what made the barn roof withstand 
rust longer than the roof of the cattle shed 


addition—a heavier coating of zinc on the | 


base metal. 

Long life in galvanized metal depends on 
two things: A base metal of good quality 
that is not too light, and a heavy zinc 
coating. When you buy anything lighter 


than 28-guage for a barn roof, you are not | 


buying permanency. Moreover, don’t 
make the mistake of thinking 29-guage is 


heavier than 28. The figures run opposite | 


from the weight. As for the zinc coating— 


the metal ought to carry at least two ounces | 


of coating per square foot. 


A SELLING stunt that you 
may have overlooked is the collapsible 
aluminum tube; the kind you buy tooth 
paste in. Why not use the tubes for honey? 
One of Our Folks is doing just that. It’s 
a simple matter to fill the tubes. They 





come with the bottom open; after the 


honey is put in, they are sealed with a 
} 


crimper. They won’t break like glass. 
Nice for the roadside market. Anybody 
using them for sirup? 


A NUMBER of the 4-H 
club boys and girls wrote for a copy of 
Viola Mach’s diary, ‘‘My Trip to Europe.” 
Adolph Ross, Muskegon, Mich., says he 
attended Club Congress the same year 
Viola won her trip. At this Congress the 
4-H’ers were told about the $500 scholar- 
ship offered by the International Harvester 
Company. What did Adolph do but win 
one of the scholarships! He had pre- 
viously won a $95 scholarship at Michigan 
Agricultural College. Adolph has made 
over $3,000 from his poultry club projects. 
We have sent the diary to Adolph. Any- 
body else want a copy? 


EVER think of the silage 
cutter as an aid in haymaking? If not, 
and if you are in the market for a silage 
cutter, get one that will cut and blow hay 
into the mow. One big advantage of 
chopped hay, as we pointed out more than 
a year ago, is greater mow capacity. An- 
other advantage is faster haying. Com- 
pared with hay fork, the cutter method 
put hay in the mow 46 per cent faster in 
tests at Iowa Station; same number of 
men in each case. Robert L. Squires, Old 
Homestead Farm, New York, says he 
puts up hay twice as fast with the chopper 
as in the old way. This is quite an item 
when corn cultivation, haying and small 
grain harvest get mixed up together. Other 
advantages that are worth noting are re- 
duced labor in taking hay from mow and 


Sy). 
PATENTS se scvaatte tome 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D. C. 


"GREAT 
GUNS: 


A 1932 all around repeater—fast—dependable—accurate. 
Hammerless, closed-in breech—Winchester’s supreme de- 
velopment of the slide action .22. Beautifully balanced. 24” 
barrel of Winchester Proof Steel. Black walnut pistol fie 
stock. New design semi-beavertail slide handle. Lyman Gold 
Bead front and Winchester quick-elevating sporting rear 
sights. Extra large magazine capacity. For .22 Short, .22 
Long and .22 Long Rifle rim fire cartridges, interchangeably. 
Also chambered individually for .22 Short, .22 Long Rifle 
or .22 W.R.F. 


All of them / 


WHICH DO YOU CHOOSE? 






me yas daadaia —————————y | 


 -— 












Another new comer in the Winchester catalog of “great 
guns.” A modern all round slide action hammer repeater 
that sets a high value in repeating .22’s. Winchester world 
famed quality, Winchester precision workmanship and 
special features important to every lover of fine arms. De- 
veloped from the action used with such continuous satisfac- 
tion in more than a million and a half Winchesters. For 
.22 Short, .22 Long and .22 Long Rifle rim fire cartridges, 
interchangeably or .22 Short only. See it at your dealer’s. 
Throw it to your shoulder. Let it speak for itself. 





















_ AR 

EZ A <A The greatest value ever offered in a single shot .22. Full- 

~~ gized black walnut stock and forearm with finger grooves. 
Safety firing pin. Positive ejector. Rust-defying chromium 
plated bolt, bolt handle and trigger. Finely balanced. For 
.22 Short, .22 Long and .22 Long Rifle rim fire cartridges 
interchangeably. Be sure to handle this rifle before you 
pick any .22 Single shot. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven Conn., U.S.A. 


WINCHESTER 


Insure Baby A Healthy Skin 
Through Life By Using 


Cuticura Soap 
For His Daily Bath 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Outicura,” Dept. 118, Malden, Mass. 



























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and Beauty to Gray 
and Faded Hair 

60c and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hiscox Chem. Wks., Patchogue, - ¥. 















Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


; OU can banish those annoying, 
ness assured. Send drawing or model. Y embarrassing freckles, quickly 


and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 





less feeding waste because of lower per- 
centage of refusal. 


der how you did it. 

Stillman’s FreckleCream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent. Price 
only 5S0c. To pay more is extrava- 


HY not turn some of the ; , 
gance. The first jar proves its magic 


marginal farm land into hunting reserva- 
tions? North Carolina’s experience last 
year with her first state-wide public shoot- 
ing ground has proved a sound invest- 
ment, we learn from state game warden 
Charles H. England. 

The land referred to is the Holly Shelter 
area of about 45,000 acres in Pender 
county. When this was turned over to 
the Department of Conservation and 
Development two years ago, about 25,000 
acres was set aside as a breeding area or 
refuge, and 10,000 acres on the outer edge 
is open to the public during the season for 
hunting. The property was pretty well 
stocked with deer, bears, turkey and quail 
when the Department took it over. 

Last year more than 140 persons hunted 
here. Fees received have more than paid 
for the expenses of supervision. 
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worth. At all druggists. 


Stillman’ 
Freckle Cream 


Removes | Whitens 
Freckles | The Skin 

FREE BOORLET tells how to remove freckles. 
Dept. 113, Stillman Co., Aurora, Ill. 














salaries, how to qualify, 








He Sold $312545 
in Just Spare lime 


@ You Can Follow in 


His Footsteps! [ 
Wm. H. Wehner, Al- 
leghany Co., Penn., @ 
has sold $3,125.45 & 
worth of Stark Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Roses and Fruit 


Trees in the past 4 months. 
Aided by our New, De Luxe 


poe ap 4 


Book (finest ever pub- 
W. Wehner, Penn. 








Es * 


iis ed) an 
al Advertising Cam- 
paign, he has cleaned 
up over $850.00 per 
month in sales regularly. 


Thousands of Other 


é big Nation- 
Men and Women Doing Well, Too 
Selling Stark Shrubs and Trees is 
healthful, pleasant, profitable—pre- 
vious experience not needed, be- 
«& cause this new book makes the sales 
for you— you are paid weekly big extra 
Sales Prizes and Cash Bonuses, too. Sales 
Making Outfit Free. Work in spare time 
and cash in Big, especially this year when 
tens of thousands everywhere are Beautify- 
ae ing their Home Grounds. Write for Special 
) Proposition. Send Coupon. 


Address Box S. W. 12 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 116 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 12 
Louisiana, Mo. F.J.7-32 
Send me—without one cent of cost or obli- 
gation on my part—complete details of your 
Stark Salesmen’s proposition. 





Name... en seen een taawasiiiieed 
P.O. 
Oe 2 ee: | nan 














Amagin g/ Perfected! / 






SAVASOLE 


Pays Agents Up 
To $42 Daily 


This amazing*‘plastic’’ resoles shoes 
for as low as 9ca pair. Patches 
holes or straightens heels for a 
nny. No nails or tools necessary, 
" preads on in two minutes with an 
knife like , butter on bread. Fills all cracks 
‘4 reaks. Dries smooth over- 
night. ‘Weare like leather, 9 RE Beri 
ble id, waterproof 
TEED. ds shoe repair costs. Sores 
buying new shoes. 


Free Sample on Leather 


Get your free sample and money-making 
records of agents up to $42 daily. With, 
out experience Fan can enjoy profits like 
Kirm raof Lal ia who made over $40 
ins ousands clogging up with 
this Ses ‘hard ti * product you 
can sellnow. Write 


SAVASOLE co. 
G-19 Daylight Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 





















HOME CANNING MADE EASY 


Put up your fruits and vegetables 
this easy, modern way. rier 
them fresh and delicious next win 








BIDDLE-GAUMER co., 
3846 Lancaster Ave., Phila., Pa. udge Patent Canner 
















New Yards for Old 


O begin with, 

a horny old 
syringa bush 
and some an- 
cient white li- 
lacs wandered 
carelessly over 
the billowing deep of our home grounds. 

An unkempt property line made a proper 
eyesore. Some gaunt crab apple trees 
reached down a bower of green apologeti- 
| cally over the pitifulness below. There 
was a rose bush and some tiger lilies strug- 
gling with the grass along the wire fence. 

How I hated it! Such a poor-relation 
look as it gave that side of the house. The 
tok extremity was quite decently land- 
| secaped with shrubs and trees. 

Against the eye-brow lifting of my 
family and my own common sense, I took 
my digging fork in hand, one bright May 
morn and proceeded to ‘‘show the world.” 
Down the edge of the lawn, five feet from 
the road, I marked out a border five feet 
wide, running from the scraggly feet of 
the old syringa to the wire fence. Then 
down the length of that Waterloo, con- 
tinued the five foot border, about 100 feet 
in all. Five feet, I think, is ample width 
to work in without trampling down the 
results of all your efforts. 


| Fertilizer and Loam Foundation 


ERTILIZER next; so with carts and 

pails and forks we attacked the dung 
heap in the barnyard and for days looked 
and smelt like the hired men. With this 
necessary element well forked in, I added 
the final touch with cart loads of good, 
pulverized loam from the vegetable gar- 
den (and no matter what strange things I 
found among my flowers that year!). 

In my trepidation and ignorance, I care- 
fully followed a diagram in my planting. 
Painstakingly I put the hollyhocks in the 
angle of the border, with delphiniums for 
neighbors and china pinks and coreopsis 
at their feet. And oh, the poem of gold 
coreopsis and lavender-blue delphiniums! 

Lupines were cheek by jowl with gail- 
lardia, which, like the camel in his master’s 
tent, crowded out the pink and blue ladies 
| and spread their Indian blankets wide. 

This was the north exposure, to be sure; 
northwest, part of it. All but the farther- 
most corner receives its quota of sun every 
day that the sun shines. 





Aladdin-like, a garden springs 
from a barren, hillocky lawn 


By Frances Stockwell Lovell 


Well, the tiger 
lilies immedi- 
ately took ad- 
vantage of their 
new environ- 
ment and soon 
I was hoeing out 
the myriad green shoots hung onto shiny 
black seed balls. The whole garden grew 
fruitful and multiplied. I soon had to re- 
move some of the Chinese delphinium 
family in colonies down the rest of the 
border, they flung out their sweet pink and 
blue and white petticoats so regard- 
lessly. 

Sweet William wandered in under the 
rejuvenated syringa bush and still throve 
greatly. Achillea I planted faithfully; 
but what a glutton it is! It is never con- 
tent with its allotted place but dives its 
shoots down underneath and comes up 
over in the digitalis. Other plants were 
campanula pyrimidalis, blue, which rises 
four feet high with its fairy bells; alyssum 
saxatile, the gold of earliest spring; the 
golden daisies of coreopsis grandiflora; the 
inimitable bells of the old-fashioned digi- 
talis, our grandmothers’ foxgloves; pent- 
stemon; platycodon; iceland poppies; 
shasta daisies; the blue stokesia cyanea; 
and the ubiquitous rocket which also 
tries to pre-empt the whole garden. 

Aquilegia I found divinely suited to 
the half shade of the far end of the 
north border. Forgetmenots lift blue eyes 
in the coolness of the helenium’s shade. Bee 
balm rears shaggy heads in the shade and 
shine of this end of the garden. 


Rock Garden in the Corner 


N the back corner, quite beneath the 

friendly fingers of the old trees, we made 
a rock garden of the sod pile with a foot of 
earth from the vegetable garden and some 
rocks placed with studied carelessness and 
planted with little white Alpine col- 
umbines, violas, primula veris, and wild- 
ings from our wild garden along the north 
bank of the house. 

The roses, of course, were put into a 
corner facetiously called ‘‘the rose garden.” 
Lilacs are just the right size to “tree it 
over” a garden of this size. How wonder- 
fully Aladdin’s lamp responded when I 
rubbed it! And the joy of it is that any 
one may do it, any one with a desert of a 
yard and a flair for work—and a dream. 











OU ought to try a new variety of 

apple for ten years under all kinds 
of conditions before recommending it,’ 
H. L. Lantz told me a year or so ago. 
We were looking over some of the fruits of 
seedling apples developed at Iowa State 
College for states in the northern part of 
the Mississippi valley. These new apple 
varieties are the result of work started by 
S. A. Beach and continued under Mr. 
Lantz’s supervision. 

Some of the most promising of these 
| new apples are Sharon, Hawkeye, Secor, 

Edgewood, Monona, and an unnamed 
| seedling called Ames 426. The Edgewood 

shows promise in territory where Jonathan 
| does well. Larger than Jonathan and just 
as good flavor. A bigger Jonathan, you 
might call Edgewood. Sharon is hardy, 
the fruit well colored. Ames 426, of 
Russian parentage, has thus far shown 
freedom from blight. 

Three of the newer apple varieties which 
have distinguished themselves at Geneva, 
N. Y., on the experiment station grounds, 
| are Carlton, Newfane and Red McIntosh. 
Carlton is a cross between Montgomery 
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Some New Apples 


and Red Astrachan. Fruit is large and 
attractive, ripens a month after Red 
Astrachan. A better Astrachan is what it 
amounts to. Tree more vigorous than 
Astrachan! Good annual bearer. 

Newfane is another child of that illus- 
trious parent, Delicious. Newfane might 
be taken for a red sport of Delicious. Solid 
red color. This variety will have to com- 
pete, of course, with Starking, the widely- 
known red sport of Delicious. The ad- 
vantage of Starking (as well as Newfane) 
over Delicious is better color, which per- 
mits earlier picking. 

The Red McIntosh is a red sport of 
McIntosh. Except in color (dark solid 
red) the fruit is the same as McIntosh. 
Red sports have put the Stayman and 
Rome Beauty in the red apple group, too. 

Cortland is a comparatively new va- 
riety, with Ben Davis blood in it, that 
seems to be outgrowing some of the early 
objections. Maybe the Cortland was 
praised too highly at the start. Among the 
yellow apples, Golden Delicious still re- 
mains the newest variety of any consider- 
able merit. 
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Dairy Losses 
You can Stop 


HAT summer slump in milk flow is due 

mostly to two things—flies, and failure 
to feed grain. 

Milking is a job that is more than likely 
to be cut short when the cows kick, stamp, 
switch their tails and swing their heads to 
get rid of flies. 

A better adjective than “conscientious” 
(or a strong adverb to go with it) has to 
be used in telling about the hand milker 
who milks to a finish and gets all the milk 
in fly time. That is, unless he uses one of 
the several good fly sprays. 

These commercial sprays are cheap, 
easy to use, give protection, and do not 
taint the milk like some of the home-mixed 
repellents of 10 or 15 years ago. Not all 
the sprays are equally effective, of course. 
Some of the cheap, untested ones seem to 
kill, but the flies recover and go about 
their business. Be sure you get a good one. 


Grass Alone Poor Milk Maker 


ON’T blame the summer slump en- 

tirely on flies. Failure to feed grain 
must be charged up with a large share of 
the loss from reduced milk flow in summer. 
Cows that get along on grass can’t make 
money for their owners. 

If the effects of withholding grain in 
summer were confined only to the summer 
months, it would be bad enough. But it’s 
worse than that. Failure to feed grain in 
summer cuts profits in fall and winter. 

The tester in Brown-Doniphan Associa- 
tion (Kansas) says that farmers who fed 
grain all summer produced butterfat the 
following December at a cost of six cents 
per pound less for feed than the ones who 
gave their cows no grain in summer. 

Poor quality causes much loss (or a 
lower price, which amounts to the same 
thing) of milk and cream in summer. The 
words ‘“‘poor quality”’ cover a multitude of 
sins. One of the big ones is sour milk or 
cream, and another is bad flavor. 

Losses due to poor quality can be stopped 
in this way: As soon as the milk is drawn, 
put it through a strainer equipped with 
good cotton filter disk; cool the milk im- 
mediately to check the growth of bacteria; 
keep the milk below 50° F. until it goes to 
market. If you areselling cream or making 
butter—or the new home dairy spread 
lsee May, page 35.—Editor], separate the 
milk before cooling. 

Cooling is quickly done by pouring the 
milk over a surface cooler, then putting 
the cans in an insulated tank or cabinet 
where chilling can be done by mechanical 
refrigeration, ice, or cold running water. 


Keep Utensils Clean, Sterile 


OSSES due to poor quality in milk and 

cream can be traced directly to uten- 

sils that contain dirt and bacteria. To check 

these losses, utensils must be kept not only 
clean but sterile. 

Rinsing with cold water before the milk 
dries is the first step in cleansing. Follow 
this with a good scrubbing; use a brush, 
hot or warm water, and a good alkaline 
washing powder. Rinse with cold water. 

So much for getting the utensils clean. 
The next step is sterilizing—killing bac- 
teria, if you please. Scrubbing doesn’t get 
rid of those. Live steam is ideal for 
sterilizing; but many dairy farmers don’t 
have steam—not even an abundance of 
hot water. 

The use of a chlorine solution insures 
good job of sterilizing. It is a simple pro- 
cedure—merely put the chlorine in water 
and wash the utensil. The chlorine wash 
won’t take the place of scrubbing, though; 
it is a bacteria killer, not a dirt chaser. 
You must use both. 


Bottle makes 
170 Gallons 
Sterilizing 


Rinse 


This NEW chlorine sterilizing 
agent has these distinct advan- 
tages: 

First, it is efficient, it kills 
bacteria in 18 seconds. Second, 
it comes in powder form and will 
not freeze. Third, it does not re- 
quire the making of a stock solu- 
tion (just add a small amount to 
rinse-water). Fourth, because of 
its hollowed stopper measure, it 
is convenient to use. 





Kills 


'sYolaa-lalemia 


18 Seconds 


And last and far more impor- 
tant than all the rest, it is highly 
concentrated (55% available 
chlorine) and therefore very eco- 
nomicel. A dollar bottle makes 
170 gallons of solution. A two- 
dollar bottle makes 454 gallons. 

So try Dairy Rinse and just 
use as directed. It is non-poison- 
ous and non-corrosive. Just ask 
your local Dr. Hess dealer or 
write direct to 


Dr. Hess & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, OHIO 








TREAT SWELLINGS 
While Horse Works 


Great liniment! Old re- 
liable Absorbine gets 
right after any lameness 
caused by swollen ten- 
dons—by strain or sprain—bri quick 
relief—and keeps horse working. It 
never blisters, never removes hair. 
Great antiseptic, too! Aids healing of 
open sores, cuts, galls, boils. Econom- 
ical. Little goes far. Large bottle, 
$2.50. Any druggist. W. F. Young, Inc., 
353 Lyman S8t., Springfield, Mass. 











use ABSORBINE 








When answering advertisements 
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say, “I saw it in The Farm Journal” | 


NEW oon MELOTTE 


NEW 1932 PRICES 
plus TRADE ALLOWANCE 






Write for New Offer 

Send for free Melotte catalog, new low prices, 30 

days free trial and $5.00 per month termesoffers. Use 

the Melotte 30 days FREE. Compare it side by side 

with ANY separator. Write for full details TO- 

DAY — before special new price offer is wit 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 

H. B. Babson, U. S. Mer. 








Chicago, Ii. 


2343 W. 19th St., Dept. B-250 
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killed. She’ll be heartbroken.” - lan 
“Yes, I guess I’d better begin by telling bil 
her it was her husband.” are 
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Western Super-X Long Range .22's—tear off a 
the top—tack it against a stump and fire 10 tim 
shots at it, at 25 feet. Send us the box top and wie 
we'll mail you , less 
Col. Whelen’s Thrilling einen] 
Big Game Booklet, FREE! Sanme | I 
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Zink Says: 


How strange it is that 
everybody can get along on 
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Built. 
Uses Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate or any Gases. half their former incomes 
je Die-Cast Bearings, Grease Cup Lubrication, except the ones who live 
Trouble-Proof Magneto, Easy Starting Device. Other on tax money Amer. 
sizes and styles, 2 to 30 H. P. Alsosaws and Pumpers. ‘ : Biddl 
FREE W''te Today for My Big Engine iddle 
Book-No Obligation _ | I can’t remember seeing a a 
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wy: TANK A nOrPe INC. | to find it wrapped in wasn’t a cloud in the sky, and now I'll have to quit While 
2322 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | cellophane. work on account of this fog!” not gu 
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New Farm Crop Now the most dependable 
radio “B” Batteries at TUECUW 


low prices 


EVEREADY 
] AYERBILT 


OT many farmers think of mineral 

rights as a farm crop. Such they 
promise to be, and an important farm 
crop, too. E. R. Chamberlain tells us that 
some 6,000 farmers in the Southwest have 
already pooled the mineral rights on ond 
to 1,000,000 acres of land. 

A survey of this very thing, made by A 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, to as- 
certain how farmers may best use their 
equities in unmined oil and gas, shows 
that the area of potential oil producing 
land in the United States is over one 
billion acres; that 57 per cent of the total 
area of the United States is such that oil 
may be found in it. The value per acre of 
pooled ‘mineral rights in five pools (287,496 
acres) in the Southwest is given as $15.32 
an acre, which value in most instances 
represents a brand new asset, since such 
acres unpooled had little market value. 

Report of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to the Senate is to be published 
as a Senate document which can be ob- 








tained through Senator Elmer Thomas, | 


Oklahoma, who sponsored survey. Every 
farmers’ co-op ought to get a copy of the 
report and study it, then consider the ad- 
visability of forming a pool. In the mean- 
time, farmers are warned against selling 
what may be valuable mineral rights for 
less than they are worth. 


, —_——_____] 


Home Dairy Spread 


QUESTION asked by one of the many 

folks who wrote about the new home 
dairy spread (page 35, May) is this: ‘‘Does 
the separator skim as close in making the 
dairy spread as in separating cream?”’ 

The answer is ‘‘Yes’’—that is, of course, 
if the separator is properly adjusted and 
operated. The parts which do the skim- 
ming when Home Dairy Spread is made 
are the very same ones that are used when 
regular cream is produced. The special 
parts used to make the home dairy spread 
are a new regulating cover and a new cream 
cover. One cuts down the flow of milk 
into the bowl, the other helps to get the 
heavy cream away. The bowl is the same 
in either case. 

Some of the users of the special separator 
parts are enthusiastic about the dairy 
spread. Henry Zeyer, Ohio, says they use 
the home dairy spread instead of butter 
and can’t tell the difference. Wm. S. 
Miller, Indiana, says there is this differ- 
ence: The home dairy spread does not 
develop rancid flavors so often found in 
home-made butter. 


Eas 
Index of Advertisers 
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No other battery is made like the 


Layerbilt. Its flat-cell construc- 


tion eliminates waste of space — 
guarantees more and longer last- 
ing “B” power to you. 


Here_E at last is what you have wanted 
— the reliability and long life of Ever- 
eady Layerbilts— at prices formerly 
considered low even for cylindrical-cell 
type “B” batteries. 

With these new low prices of Layer- 
bilts you save when you buy — and you 
save every time you tune-in your set. 
Ever since Eveready Layerbilts were de- 
veloped, they have given the lowest cost 
of radio “B” battery current per hour of 





service. And Layerbilts have been im- 
proved fully 40% in quality. This, with 
the new low initial cost, puts Layerbilt 
in a class by itself for low price and 
economy. Insist on Eveready Layerbilt 
“B’s” the next time your battery-set 
requires new “B” batteries. 





Branches: Chicago 


Unit of Union Carbide ~ 





LOOK AT THIS RADICAL PRICE REVISION 


EVEREADY LAYERBILT No. 486 
EVEREADY LAYERBILT NO. 485 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
New York 


Last year’s price Price now 


$4.25 $2.95 
$2.95 $1.95 


San Francisco 


and Carbon Corporation 








Have you heard the new Air Cell radio sets which have been made possible by Eveready’s recent 

invention—the long-life Air Cell “A” Battery? No more bother and expense with old-type battery 

recharging. Let your lecal radio dealer demonstrate an Air Cell set for you or write to any leading 
radio set manufacturer. 








The Light of Happiness 


E are so quick to measure the 
W value of modern conveniences in 
dollars and cents. Electricity, for 
example—put electric lights in the hen 
house and get more eggs; electricity to 
turn the separator so as to get more uni- 
form speed and more cream; etc. The 
profit side has been talked so much, when 
perhaps after all convenience and happi- 
ness count for more. C. C. Whistler puts 
it so well: 

“Our vision of the installation of elec- 
trical equipment goes beyond the profit 
viewpoint. We see the greater side—the 
human side. We live again that dramatic 
hour that comes just after sunset on the 
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day the electrical installation is complete. 
We see the blanket of darkness settle down 
upon the countryside. On this night lamps 
have gone to the attic. Light comes into 
that home at the touch of a button. 

“Another light also shines in that 
dramatic hour. It is the light of happi- 
ness that comes to a home made modern. 
It matters little from whence comes the 
electrical service so long as the source is 
dependable. Central power stations have 
reached into the rural territory surround- 
ing towns and cities. The individual light 
and power plant has put the benefits of 
electricity in the home within the reach 
of every family in the world.” 








Case packed right. 
side cut away 


Damage Kills Shippers of eggs can cut 
the Profits their loss and damage in 

half by better packing, 
the freight claim division of the American 
Railway Association says convincingly in 
a recent bulletin. 

The statement is based on an analysis 
of damage found in shipments of more 
than 15,000,000 cases of eggs. When cup 
flats were used, 14 or 16 to the case, the 
number of cases damaged was only 1.4 
per cent; cup flats with four excelsior pads, 
2.9 per cent damage. Eggs packed with 
the common flats showed 25 per cent of 
the cases damaged. 

“The cup flat,’’ the bulletin states, 
“gives from 10 to 30 times more protection 
or insurance against breakage than can be 
expected from the strawboard flat when 
used with only four pads, loose excelsior 
or other materials that do not brace the 
filler and make a tight pack.” 

A few damaged cases in a shipment may 
take much of the profit. Other things 
being equal, the shipper who does the best 
job of grading and packing realizes enough 
more for his eggs to more than pay the 
cost of the best methods. 


Meat The per capita consump- 
tion of meat in the United 
States averages a little more than 
one-third of a pound a day. Yes, 
and we eat much more pork than 
beef. The per capita consump- 
tion of various meats for 1931 
was: pork, 69.6 pounds; beef, 
49.6 pounds; veal, 6.9 pounds; 
lamb and mutton, 7.1 pounds. 


Perpetual Not yet, my boy, not 
Motion yet, and you'll never 
see it, but in France 
they have developed a clock 
which comes as near to being a 
perpetual motion machine as 
anything yet invented. This clock 
employs energy secured from 
changes in temperature. Tem- 
perature is always changing, and 
this clock will operate 120 hours 
on the amount of energy secured 
from a single degree’s variation. 
Anyhow, that’s the story from 
France. We can’t prove it. 


Fruit Trees How many folks feed their 
Need Diet fruit trees as carefully as 

their cows? Almighty few, 
that’s a fact. Sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda are the two most generally 
used. The best time to feed fruit trees is 
before they blossom, but better late than 
never. 


Five-Day Week That is something which 

bothers Our Folks but 
little, but the cities are all hot and bothered 
about it. Anyway, it is not a new idea. 
According to clay tablets found at Alishar, 
the Assyrians used a calendar with a 
five-day week about 4,000 years ago. At 
the same time the Babylonians were 
using a calendar with a seven-day week. 
We judge there was little Sunday visiting 
between the two countries. 


TOPICS IN SEASON 

AN AMENDMENT THAT FAILED 
DOLLARS DROP WITH THE LEAVES . 
HUCKLEBERRY TIME AGAIN . 
You CAN FREEZE IT WITH OIL . 
MIDSUMMER GARDENING 

HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD . 
Your CHILD ay Were & 
FARM FLOCK DEPRESSION-PROOF 
Coo. CLOTHES FOR Hot Days 
SUMMER CARE OF THE SKIN 
NEW’ YARDS FOR OLD 

Dairy LOSSES YOU CAN STOP 
PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR . 
Opp MENTION 


Odd MENTION 


{While we think of it} 


The Olive We do not know when man 

first cultivated the olive, but 
Syria is regarded as the first home of the 
fruit. Pliny, Roman naturalist of the 
first century, A. D., referred to some 15 
varieties grown in his time. The olive 
thrives in California and Mexico. The 
fruit, as packed for American consump- 
tion, comes in three styles—green, ripe, 
and stuffed. 


Lighteor Most city folks prefer eggs 
Dark Yolks with light yolks, and it pays 

to give them what they 
want. Feed white corn, wheat, buck- 
wheat and oats and your hens will gen- 
erally oblige you with light-colored yolks. 


Superstitions Yes, July 15 is St. Swith- 

in’s Day, and many of us 
will decide on that day what the next 30 
days will bring forth. The chances are 
we will guess wrong, too. What is your 
favorite superstition? 


Bee Stings Wet clay or baking soda will 

relieve the pain when your 
pet bee socks you one, but every household 
should keep on hand a few ounces of a 
10 per cent solution of hydrochloric acid. 
As soon as Mr. Bee gets in his deadly work 
apply a few drops to the spot. 


Try It Give more. You are rewarded 
for what you give, not for what 
you receive. There is good authority for 
that. 


=> 


Contents for July 
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Costume Did you make a guess as to the 
Date date of the young lady’s dress 

shown in our May issue? If 
you did, you’re wrong, because nobody 
came anywhere near it. The actual date 
of the photograph, we are assured, was 
July 4, 1897. We had some dates as 
early as 1850 and as late as 1903. Try 
again some time. 


The Cover Perhaps you don’t recognize 
Picture the view reproduced on the 

cover this month? Of course 
it’s in Washington—the Washington Mon- 
ument in the background proves that. The 
building is a corner of the beautiful Pan- 
American Building, and the lily pool in 
the foreground appertains thereto. After 
all, there is some beauty and serenity left 
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in Washington, in spite of tax bills and 
bonus marchers. 


Indoor Four of the F. F. A. groups in 
Baseball McHenry county, IIl., got bet- 

ter acquainted by playing in- 
door baseball last winter. Huntley, Mar- 
engo, Capron and Harvard chapters 
formed a league. Inter-chapter meetings 
of other sorts are becoming more frequent. 
Five boys from Hampshire went to Har- 
vard to receive the Green Hand degree, 
along with three Harvard boys. 


F. F. A. Feed Rabbit was the piece de 

resistance at a father and 
son banquet held by the Vinton (Ohio) 
F. F. A. The boys furnished two rabbits 
each and all other foodstuff from their 
homes. Several of the home economics 
girls and their instructor prepared and 
served the meal. The menu consisted of 
rabbit, mashed potatoes and gravy, pickles, 
apple salad, buns and butter, homemade 
ice cream and cake. 


The Boys Charles City (Iowa) F. F. A. 
Helped helped to provide 1,000 pounds 

of pork that was used in mak- 
ing up 350 baskets for the needy in Charles 
City last winter. Besides pork, 32 chickens 
and ducks were included. 

For the fifth year the Hillsboro (Ohio) 
F. F. A. helped in charity work by do- 
nating and delivering six bushel baskets of 
food to six needy families in the city. The 
chapter also collected over 1,000 toys from 

city homes, renovated them and 
gave them out to needy chil- 
dren at a charity dinner. 
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Bird Lovers 


ULY, the month when the 

bird bath must be kept filled, 
when we watch for the flocking 
of the grackles, red-winged black- 
bird, and tree swallows, when we 
should study the calls of the 
young birds and lay plans for 
fall work. 

Did you bring in that new 
member to the Liberty Bell Bird 
Club? Let’s double our mem- 
bership, and don’t forget to send 
a report of your summer bird- 


onn o 


The Bird Book 


Start your work right. ‘“The Bird 
Book,”’ by Charles P. Shoffner, 
will help. Only $2 postpaid, for 
330 pages of valuable information. Money 
back if you don’t like it. Unusually good 
for bird classes and schools. 


— 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and tnsectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
_ 926,470 good folks have signed 
this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 

our name will be enrolled and the club 
(eaten and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby Classified Advertisements without display type or Mhus- 
chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, onds. 


50 cents a word; minimum, 
$4.00 an agate line, $56.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. 


IN) all) cases 
cash must ac 
company or! 
der, and) new 
advertisers are 
asked to) give 


20 iw 
references 











THE FARM JOURNAL’S CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 1,500,000 COPIES A MONTH 





POULTRY 


plonial Chicks) 


Buy from largest institution of its kind and get real 
service and prices. All leading breeds. Hatches year 
around. 62 page catalog FREE. 

= COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri Florence, Colorado 


CHICKS : 





».0.D.100 Rocks or Reds $7; Leg- 
horns $6; Heavy Mixed $6; As- 





sorted 36 Free range. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Circular. 
W. A. LAUVER, Box J, McAlisterville, Pa. 
BABY CHICKS AT NEW LOW PRICES. All Heavy 


Anconas and Heavy Mixed 4'¢c 
onomy Hatchery, Box 84, New Salisbury, 


Breeds 5c Leghorns 
Assorted ce. Ex 
Indiana 


Leghorns, $6; 
Feed- 
Lauver, 


( HIC KS C.O 
Heavy Mixed 
ny system, ra ng 


Box 43, McAlisterville, 


D.—100 Rocks or Reds, $7; 
: Light, $6. Delivery guaranteed 
5% to maturity, free. C. 
Pa, 


TESTED CHICKS C. O. D. $.06 ALL SUMMER. One 





Juality—the | t—One Price—the Lowest. Gardendale 
Hatcheries, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
CHICKS: 5e uy Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Mixed, Live 
Jelivery guaranteed. Circular free. Write. R. D. Long, 
Millerstown, Pa Box 30 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS may have large commercial 
possibilities Write imme “liately for free book ‘How to 
Obtain a Pater and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ forte, De- 
ays are da 1s in patent matters. Free information on 

»w to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 87-X Adams Build- 
ng, Washington, D. C 
CASH FOR OLD GOLD JEWELRY, gold teeth, bridges, 


t price Mail today, Cash sent im- 
mediately Shipment held fifteen days for your approval. 
Bonded company References, testimonials, particulars 
, Sedalia, Mo. 


etc ” higt 


free Goldcraft 5-4 


Write for book ‘‘How 


PATENTS SECI JRED Low cost 
lo Get Your Patent’’ and Record of Invention Certificate. 
Personal skilful service assured. 35 years’ experience. Pre- 
minary adi free L. F. Randolph, 342 Victor 
Building, Wa gton, D. C. 
A REAL B AR GAIN. Self-gathering Corn Harvester, com- 
plete with bundle-tying attachment for only $25. Cuts tall 
r short corn, kaffir or cane. Write for Free literature. 
Ziegler FJ Corporation, Salina, Kansas 
rO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old Coins. Get 


Send 10 cents for illustrated 


Posted Keey odd coins 
Coin Value Book, 4 x 6 Guaranteed Buying and Selling 
prices. Coin Exchange, Box 44, Le Roy, N. Y. 


act R AL LEAF TOBACCO, Guaranteed, Extra Good 


( wing 5 pounds $1.00, 10-$1.50. Smoking 5-75c, 10-$1.25, 
pipe fre e % twists $1.00. Pay when received. Doran 
Farms, Murray, Ky 

MIRACLE MANGE REMEDY For Dogs, used six years 


Refunded if not Satisfactory. 


without Fa re Money 


Prepaid $1.00. Write for Testimonials, Box 900, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
LADIES’ full fashioned silk hose, Seconds, 8 paira $1.96, 


Postpaid Satisfaction Guaranteed. Economy Hosie ry 


Co., Asheboro, N. 


OLD GOLD TEETH, Bridges, Crowns 
k or Cash by return mail. Highest Prices 
iid Refining Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TOBACCO; Good. 10 Ibs. Chewing, $1 50; 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Pipe free 
Farmers Union, 368-8, Mayfield, Ky 


SEND US YOl R 
and Receive Chee 
Paid. Ste dard Ge 


HOMESPUN 
Smoking, $ 
Pay postman 


APE PRESSES, large and small. Grater, 


, Screens, Racks, Cloths, Roadside Mills. 
Palmer Bros., Box F, Cos ¢ Job, Conn. 


CIDER AND GR 
Crushers, Pump 
Catalog C Free 
KODAK FILMS developed 5c. 
offer Beautiful 10-inch enlargement 25c. 


a Street, Albany, N. Y 


TOBACCO, 5 Ibs. 
Pipe free. 


roll, prints 3c each. Trial 
foung Photo 
Service, 431 Bert! 
FRAGRANT 
5, chewing 5 Ibs. $1 

, Paris, Tenn. 


smoking 75e, 


MELI a 
( Pay postman, 


) Ibs 25 
Fs canes ( 


COMPOSER OF MUSIC, will cooperate with lyric 
publication proposition Write now. 
Spirit Lake, lowa 


REAI 
writers rine 


C. Isabel Mayer, 


Gl AR AN rE ED LEAF Smoking or Chewing, five pounds 


ten $1.50 Pipe Free. Pay when received. Ford 
ik arms, 8 104 Paducah, Ky. 
MINERAL rice back guarantee, if not 


RODS on purchase 
satisfied after 8 days T. D. 
Elgin, Texas 


SUBAC’’—the wonder smoking tobacco, blending Virginia- 
grown Gold Leaf, Burley and Turkish tobaccos, 3 Ibs. $1.00 
postpaid. Belmont-Williams, Box 21, Chatham, Virginia 


LADIES’, 
unteed. Writs 
Asheboro, N. C 


obinson, Dept. 2, Box 68, 


MEN’S HOSIERY, $1.75 dozen; prepaid, guar- 
for latest catalog. L. S. Sales Company, 
QUALITY KODAK FINISHING, Enlarging. 6 or 8 ex- 
posure rolls developed, printed, 25c, postcards be each, 
Commercial Studio, Drawer 418, Carthage, Missouri 


SMOKERS—Buy direct by ben ‘and save. Send 10c for 
issorted samples. Pure cigar clippings for pipe. Sample 5c. 
Perkiomen Cigar Company, FJ43, Yerkes, Penna. 
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Oo. LC. AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Gilts. Bred sows. (Pigs no kin). Prolific, large kind. 
Pedigreed, vaccinated. Start the boy or girl with pure 
bred pigs. Prices reasonable. 

FRED RUEBUSH SHEER, Oe mL. 


. Write the American 

Hampshire Sheep Ass'n. 

for dandy booklet and 
list of Breeders. Write TODAY. COMFORT A. TYLER, 
Secretary, 46 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


WHY BLAME THE BUL L when your cow does not sonal 
Use Cowco one hour before service. Results or your money 
back. 85e for one cow. $2.90 for five cows, postpaid. 
Woodstock Farm, best-known farm in America, Route 2, 
Box 49-P, Renton, Washington 








FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
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RAISE FUR RABBITS 


FOR US ON ne ht adh ne 4 4 
ne Bat Tool cat you raise, paying up 


to $6.50 
iba titénpmise Tall for 10e, 
$0 OOK ENTERPRI SE CO., Inc. 
ES PARK, MISSOURI 







Box 171C, HOL 


Raise Rabbits— Guinea Pigs—Pigeons 


Make bis money supply stock, 
market. itdatreted list, thets, bulletin all for 10c, 


JAS. W.HOUCK & S0., Box 83, Trin, oHio 





RABBITS AND SUPPLIES, Free marketing, 
Complete descriptive rabbit literature and su 
10e. Facey Corporation, Z-32, Wallkill, New Yor 





dupvien, 
catalog. 





FARMS 


PDP 


THE CENTRAL SOUTH. Growing seasons of 180 to 325 
days a year. Lands give exceptional opportunities to 
farmers seeking new locations, where climate, roads, 


schools, churches and other conditions make for good home 
surroundings. Right location is necessary today for suc- 
cessful farming. Real bargains in lands available to men 
with moderate capital in districts where dairy and other 
live stock farming, general farming, fruit and truck grow- 
ing are profitable. Two to three cod erube a@ year on the land; 

cheap production of food and f We have no 
land for sale but will aid you in your investi ations for the 
location you desire. For our publication, The Southland, 

write E. J. Hoddy, General Development Agent, Dept. 
FJ-9, L. & N. Railtoad, Louisville, Ky. 


SOO LINE LAND GRANT LAND in Upper Wisconsin. 
Free information, Ask for booklet No. 28 and about home- 
seekers’ rates. Address: H. S. Funston, 1702 Soo Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn 


OWN A FARM in Pinnesote, North Dakota, Sentene, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington. Crop paytent or easy terms. 
ret literature; mention state. H. W. Byerly, 40 Northern 
acific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 


y for sale or 
Dept. 16, 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of 
trade, Details free. Real Estate 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


eet. 


400 OREGON FARM Camps, Stores, Resorts, Sales, Trades, 
Pears descriptions, prices, map. June catalog 25c. 
(innéy’s Catalogs, Inc., Eugene, Oregon 





SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 
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Grimm Alfalfa §7.00, 
Alsike $8.50. 
Geo. 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED %.00, 
White Sweet Clover £2.70, Red Clover $8.50, 
All 60 Ib. bushel Return seed if not satisfied. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 


LILIES direct from grower: 3 Medennes. 
$1.80; 2 Nankeens, Tie; dozen, $3.75; postpaid. ea fiat 
and instructions free. C hapin "Bulb Farm, Salem, ete 


CABBAGE PLANTS 
hour service, P cotenis 
$1.25; 10,000-$10.00. Catalog. 


Best strains Leone varieties, ot: 
200-6he ; 500-8 Express: | .000- 
Mellinnce® 8, * orth Lima, ‘Onto 


EXTRA SPECIAL—Fine Cabbage Plants, 2000, $1.75; 10,000, 
7.08 Tomato, $1.50 thousand; 5000, $5.00. Sweet potato, 
$1.50. Good delivery guaranteed. J. P. Council Company, 
Franklin, Virginia 





EDUCATIONAL 
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WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM,” —_ $105.00-$280.00 month. 
Life Jobs. Steady pleasant work. Men-women, 18-50. 
Common education usually sufficient Experience un- 
necessary. Sample coaching and list positions Free. Don’t 
wait. Write ad sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. T3, 
Rochester, N. 





WANTED. MEN-Women, 18-50 qualify at once for steady 

government positions. Salary Range, $106- month, ex- 

»erience not required. Write, Instruction Bureau, 127, St. 
is, Mo., today. 
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Greater Value af 


LOWER 


VIEBS OVERSIZE 


You can’t buy better chicks no matter what you 
pay. Our Chicks from Purebred Hogan-Tested 
Flocks of the World’s Finest Blood lines. They 
will bring you an income when everything else 
fails on the farm. They're bred and cultured to 
grow larger, mature quicker and produce 
00 eggs or more perhen. You need the extra 
dollars “ additional eggs and pounds of meat will 
e every cent count by raising Sieb’s 





bring. Ma 

one aaat CHICKS. We have one grade only, 
THE BEST. 100% live delivery prepaid, guaran- 
teed. Catalog FREE. Sieb’s Chicks qualified to 


win $500.00 in this year’s Chick Growing Contest. 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
Prices Prepaid 2s 50 100 500 
re Ty. haat {  .«.$1.63 $3.00 $5.50 $26.25 

Brd. Wh., BE. Rocks 
S, C. Reds, Wh. Wyand, 
Wh. & BE. Otps. 

Wh., Blk. Mins. 

S. 1. Wyand,, R.C. Reds 
Hivy. @ Li. Assid........1.38 250 450 21.25 
Light Assitted.........113 200 3.50 16.25 


SIEB’S HATCHERY 


Box 128 Lincoln, Illinois. 
Members Int'l. and Ill. Baby Chick Asens. 


..188 3.50 6.50 31.25 


2.13 4.00 7.50 36.25 


GOLDEN RULE CHICKS 





- 100 500 
Wh., Br. and Bf. Legs., Anconas . $350 S$ 6.75 $32.50 








Barred, White and Huff Rocks 8.00 38.7 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons < 4 .00 38.7 
R. I. Reds, Bik., Wh. & Buff Mins. 4.25 8.00 38.7 
Jersey Bi *, Lt. Brahmas 6.25 58.7 





12.00 
3 Mix $7; 1 Pekin Duck!’ ge, $18; 
100. Order from r¥ We ship C.O.D. Chicks Highest Qual. 
Biood-Tested. Ped'gd. Livability Guar. Color catalog free. 


Golden Rule Hatchery, Box 222, Bucyrus, O. 






Assort. $5 0 ¥ fe 


















GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WE — t 
poraates our chicks to live or wu re- Lowes 
ssea in accordance with our 


ment.- we tee 100% Tivo Stivers Prices 
anyw ete ‘in ‘the I vite bor tall dotaite _ 
and amazing IAS, ever made. Diinecs tos oe caw FF strains 
with records to 300 yeerty. Calhown stock bred to lay and 
does . BLOUD TESTED. State accredited floc , *- ~ po 
our Baay P gy P Any $i Foe 100 books order. 


teoua service t's rate. 
is pouLtRy’? FAR cry Cie “eeaieee Mo. 


y, 60, 000 CHICKS A WEEK, fy:1:°: 


to Re All Standard Breeds. Write for de- 

tailed information and ecatalogtie. Wil! ship 

©. U. D. and guarantee prompt shipment 
DAVIS POULTRY FARM 

Rt. i7 lamesey, ind. 


WHITE | EGHORN HENS aid majes less than half 

price, Thotigaids of, pul- 

ns gf ve months old. Also baby chicka, Trap- 

sted, pedi; tc foundati stock, M, years 

inners Pat contests. seords t eves. " Bhipped 
Cc. 0.D. Cataloe and special price bulletin free, 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


er 
GALHOUN 


Pe MN 


Turkey Poults and 





be. col’d cat. Strotiberg mints, Se 
Baby Chicks. Write 


DUCKLINGS-GOSLINGS #:S5"%.!ct" wet 


log telling How to Raise Ducks for Profit 
RIDGWAY DUCK HATCHERY, LaRue, Ohio 


25 PULLETS — %5c - 45c- _ 65e - 65, Yearling hens. 
’ Breeding cockerels. From 200-291 Pedigreed 
Breeding. Barron Leghorns and Rocks. Direct from Trap- 
nest Rreeding Farm. Shipped C. O. D. on « a te} Catalog explains 
all. Fairview Hatchery & Poultry Farms, Bo FR . Leeland, Michigan 








When answering advertisements say, ‘‘I saw it in THE FARM JOURNAL” 











A cool smoke for a hot day 


Camels... never parched or toasted 


Nothing like a long cool drag from 
a Camel to make you forget how 
hot the sun is. Made fresh and kept 
fresh in the Camel Humidor Pack, 


Camels are never parched or toasted. 


That’s why they burn so slow and 
cool. If you haven’t smoked a fresh 
cigarette lately, switch to Camels for 
just one day, then leave them — if 


you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


@ Don’t remove the Camel 


Humidor Pack — it is protec- 
tion against sweat, dust and 
germs. Buy Camels by the car- 


1982 ton. The Humidor Pack keeps 


R. J. Id 
ar neal Camels fresh 


“— 
me 


2 PR 

, amel >. 
Z Pu mider 

a (Pack 


ieee 








Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 














